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WHY SHOULD RAILROADS 
BUY NEW LOCOMOTIVES? 














With thousands of existing locomotives idle for lack of traffic or 
need of repairs, the-query as to why railroads should buy new loco- 


motives is logical and entitled to an answer. 


eT ee In the preceding advertisements of this series we have brought out 


aie os, aaa answering the three reasons for the purchase of new locomotives. 
above query. 


To secure, in much larger degree than at present, the 
* advantages of the development of the locomotive art in 
recent years. 


I To hold down the cost of repairs and to increase the 
* profit of railroad operation. 


Pamphlet P-1 entitled 
Why Should Railroads 
Buy New Locomotives? 
will besent on request. 


Ill To still further enhance the competitive ability of 
* the railroads to furnish transportation at modern 
speed requirements. 














In the year 1934 our railroads must spend considerably more 
money on locomotives than they did in 1932 or 1933. The only 
question is how it shall be spent. 


Existing modern locomotives out of service because in need of 
repairs should be and are being repaired; but new locomotives 
should be bought instead of repairing physically old and obso- 
lete locomotives. 


Few fields of investment for either public or private funds 
offer an equal certainty of more than paying their way. 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 


PHILADELPHIA 





we 
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Railway Wages and Credit, 


and Business Recovery 


President Roosevelt, in his letter to Co-ordinator 
Eastman on the railway wage controversy last week, 
went right to the heart of the matter when he said: “An 
increase in wages will help men now at work, but it 
will be of considerably less advantage to the employees 
as a whole, and it will also operate to defer the rehabili- 
tation of the properties and the provision of good serv- 
ice which are essential to the good health of the rail- 
road industry.” There is no honest man who has any 
understanding of the railway situation who will ques- 
tion the accuracy of this statement or who will fail to 
see in it a criterion by which the merits of the recent 
controversy should be judged. It is definitely encour- 
aging to note that the settlement arrived at on Thurs- 
day of this week takes cognizance of the truth of the 
President’s observation, at least to the extent of giving 
the railways a few more months in which their traffic 
may improve before the greater part of the increase 
in wages becomes effective. 


Aid for the Unemployed or the Well-Paid? 


The essential facts may be enumerated as follows: 

1. The general policy of the government with respect 
to the relief of unemployment and distress and the 
stimulation of the purchasing power of wage earners 
is quite properly concerned primarily with improving 
the condition of wage earners whose rates are low, 
or who have no jobs at all. 

2. The government realizes that there must be a 
revival of activity in the “durable goods” industries if 
unemployment is to cease to be a national problem, and, 
as demonstrated in an editorial published in this paper 
last week, a large increase in railway wages now would 
have inevitably for some time curtailed railway buying 
from the durable goods industries. 

3. There are many railway employees who are out 
of work entirely, and many others are working only 
two or three days a week so that their weekly earn- 
ings are at a bare subsistence level. On the other hand, 
and in strong contrast with the situation of these un- 
fortunate railroaders, there are important groups of 
employees whose economic position is considerably 
better now than it was before the depression. These 
groups have suffered a reduction of only 10 per cent 
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in their basic wage rates and most of them, by the 
operation of the seniority rule, are working practically 
full time, so that their monthly earnings, as measured 
in purchasing power, are, because of the lower cost of 
living, higher than they were in 1929. 

4. The railways are admittedly impoverished and 
undermaintained, but their earnings are showing some 
improvement, although their car loadings, which were 
39 per cent less than in 1929 when it was agreed in 
January, 1932, to reduce wages, still in the first half 
of April, 1934, were 38 per cent less than in 1929. 


How Should Railway Earnings Be Used? 


Those are the indisputable facts. In the light of 
them, and in particular of No. 4—gradually increasing 
earnings—the railway unions contended that a change 
in the distribution of earnings should be made by restor- 
ing the 10 per cent reduction in basic wages of all 
classes of employees. This proposal, stripped of all 
camouflage, meant simply that the lion’s share of the 
current increase in railway earnings should be given 
to those classes of employees whose economic position 
even now is superior to that of 1929. To have yielded 
to such a demand would have been in definite contra- 
vention of the points mentioned in paragraphs 1 and 2 
above—that is to say, such action would have ignored 
the valid claims of the railway unemployed and par- 
tially employed to first consideration, and would have 
curtailed railroad buying that is needed to help revive 
employment in the durable goods industries. 

The settlement reached is a gamble on the future 
trend of railway earnings—a gamble justified perhaps 
in the interest of peace, but a gamble nevertheless. 
The major portion of the proceeds of increased rail- 
way earnings should be used as the President pro- 
posed—either directly or as a basis for credit—for 
rehabilitating the railways’ plant and equipment, if re- 
lief is to be given to those classes of workers who have 
been hardest hit by unemployment and part-time jobs. 
The greater share of increased earnings must be so 
used also to give the “durable goods” industries the 
stimulus they must have if general economic recovery 
is to be brought about. There is no disagreement pos- 
sible with this view which is not based upon ignorance 
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or anti-social selfishness. That a definite assignment 
of railway earnings has now been made to employees 
who have jobs, simply means that business will have 
to improve a lot faster than would otherwise have been 
necessary in order to re-employ idle railroaders and 
unemployed workers of the railway equipment and 
supply industry. 


The Administration and Unfair Competition 


Continuing in his letter to Mr. Eastman, the Presi- 
dent said: “The employees are part of the railroad in- 
dustry and are tied to its future. It is essential that 
the railroads should be able to meet effectively the 
severe competition by which they are now faced, and 
inability to do this will inevitably react on the men. 
The railroads need the next few months to put their 
houses in order for this purpose.” 

Here again the accuracy and penetration of the 
President’s views of the railway situation cannot be 
questioned. The future of railway employees is bound 
up with that of the industry, and it is essential that the 
railways be enabled to meet the competition with which 
they are faced. But while the President is admonish- 
ing railway employees as to their duties in view of 
present competitive conditions, he should not overlook 
his own responsibility for the continuance of these ad- 
verse conditions. In his speech at Salt Lake City on 
September 17, 1932, he said: 

“I advocate the regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission of competing motor carriers.” 

The failure of the Administration thus far to put 
into effect this virtual promise is one of the major 
reasons for the continuance of the railways as a “prob- 
lem” today. The necessity for such regulation of high- 
way transport is no longer a matter of dispute among 
disinterested persons who know anything about trans- 
portation. They all agree upon it, and have been in 
agreement for months and even years. ‘There is no 
sound reason, indeed, why a remedy so badly needed 
and upon which all the “doctors” agree should not 
have been applied a year ago at the special session of 
Congress, as it would have been had the Administra- 
tion asked for it. It would be difficult to find any 
excuse whatsoever for further delay now in fulfilling 
this promise in view of this latest concession the rail- 
ways have made to industrial peace by agreeing to a 
general increase in wages during the next year, come 
what may. They will need all the increase in revenues 
which the regulation of highway transport is likely to 
give them—and then some—to meet this wage increase 
and rehabilitate their properties as they should be re- 
habilitated, and to re-employ furloughed employees. 

No better proof could be had, if proof were needed, 
that this question has been explored to the utmost— 
with only one reasonable solution indicated—than the 
fact that the report of Co-ordinator Eastman, which 
was transmitted to the President by a unanimous In- 
terstate Commerce Commission on March 10 of this 
year, urged upon him as “imperatively necessary” legis- 
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lation to bring interstate motor transport under regula- 
tion, but nothing is done about it. The President has 
appointed a commission of cabinet officers to examine 
into the railways’ capital structure in the apparent hope 
that their investigation will disclose some way in 
which railway employment and wages can be stabilized. 

It is true, as the President said last week at a press 
conference, that there exist railway facilities against 
which indebtedness is outstanding that are not: being 
used to capacity, and this paper will discuss at another 
time whether, as he implied, this condition is due to 
over-expansion of facilities effected by excessively in- 
creasing railway indebtedness, and resulting in exces- 
sive fixed charges which interfere with stabilization of 
employment and wages. Meantime, the plain fact can- 
not be disregarded that, by implying and continuing to 
imply that railway funded debt should be scaled down 
to help railway labor, the President and his advisers 
will so injure the credit and impair the purchasing 
power of the railroads as to reduce their ability to in- 
crease employment, rehabilitate their properties and 
aid the revival of the durable goods industries. 

There is another and more logical answer to the 
question of the railways’ capital structure which does 
not involve the appointment of any more commissions 
of inquiry the appointment of which, under present 
conditions, tends to destroy the confidence of prospec- 
tive investors in the future of the railroads and other 
major industries. This other and more logical answer 
is, first, for the administration to adopt policies regard- 
ing its own expenditures and for the regulation of 
business, labor and the issuance of securities which will 
help to revive business instead of retarding its revival, 
and which will thereby increase railway traffic and earn- 
ings; and, second, to subject the railways’ competitors 
to the same kind of regulation as that under which the 
railways operate. 


Why Another Railway “Inquiry?” 


Unquestionably action in this direction would im- 
prove railway earnings, and a comparatively small fur- 
ther increase in railway gross earnings would cause a 
further increase in net operating income that would 
completely solve the problem presented by the capital 
structures of a large majority of roads. What good 
end can possibly be served by starting another inquiry 
into the railway situation, when a thorough study by 
the Co-ordinator and recommendations characterized 
as “imperatively necessary” by a unanimous Interstate 
Commerce Commission have lain unheeded since March 
10 while the administration and Congress have de- 
voted their attention to a score of other legislative 
projects practically none of which involve the well- 
being of the American people even fractionally as much 
as does the present competitive inequality of the rail- 
ways? It is no wonder that “fact finding’ has become a 
joke, when facts found are not acted upon, whereas, 
by contrast, action is swift and drastic when—as in the 
air mail case—knowledge of the facts is incomplete. 
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ennsylvania Makes Rapid Progress 
in Air Conditioning 


Equips dining cars with mechanical refrigerating system and 
its own method of bulkhead air distribution 


ditioning its through passenger trains over the 

entire system, the Pennsylvania Railroad now has 
underway at its Altoona shops the work of equipping 
38 passenger coaches, 18 compartment cars and 23 com- 
bined passenger-baggage cars with the ice activated sys- 
tem. In addition the Pullman Company is equipping 
with ice activated systems, 299 sleeping cars and 26 par- 
lor cars for service on the Pennsylvania this season. 
The railroad’s own program also includes equipping 30 
dining cars with the Frigidaire mechanical system of 
refrigeration and heat-transfer elements which the Penn- 
sylvania has co-ordinated with a special method of bulk- 
head air distribution. 


A part of its comprehensive program for air-con- 


434 Cars Now Being Equipped for P. R. R. Service 


The 434 cars now being air-conditioned for Pennsyl- 
vania service this season, combined with the 241 cars so 
equipped last year, will give this road more air-condi- 
tioned passenger cars in service in 1934 than were in 
operation on all the railroads last year. 

The installation of the mechanical air-conditioning 
equipment on dining car No. 4487, the first of the 30 
dining cars included in the program, was recently com- 
pleted at the Altoona Works. The complete mechanical 
system of air-conditioning comprises the refrigerating 
unit, the air-conditioning units and the power plant. The 
refrigerating unit, consisting of the motor-driven air- 
cooled compressor-condenser unit, is housed in a com- 
partment under the car. The air-conditioning units are 
located in the upper deck at each end of the dining room 
and each consists of a direct-expansion evaporator, heater 
coil and motor-driven air distribution fan. 

The power plant which furnishes the energy for the 
operation of the air-conditioning and lighting system con- 
sists of a 15-kw. axle generator and the associated 800- 
amp.-hr. storage battery. The 15-kw. axle generators 
used on these 30 dining cars are of either the Westing- 
house, General Electric or the Safety Car Heating & 
Lighting Company design. 

The Frigidaire compressor is a four-cylinder, five-ton 
direct-expansion machine driven at 425 r.p.m. from a 
10-hp. direct-current 32-volt motor by a Dayton cog belt. 


At either end of the compartment within which the com- 
pressor unit is mounted are the spiral fin-tube con- 
densers. A fan on the end of the motor shaft draws air 
into the compartment through an opening in the rear 
of the box and forces it out through the two condensers 
into discharge ducts which open at the side of the car. 

Each evaporator unit has 275 sq. ft. of cooling sur- 
face through which a maximum of 30,000 B.t.u. can be 
transferred per hour, or a total of 60,000 B.t.u. per hour 
for the car. Fresh air enters the evaporator unit through 
an opening in the side of the clerestory protected with a 
curled-hair filter. Recirculated air enters the compart- 
ment through a grille in the ceiling under the unit, also 
protected by a curled-hair filter. The arrangement is 
proportioned to pass approximately 25 per cent fresh air 
and 75 per cent recirculated air through the evaporator 
coils. The air circulation is provided by two fans, one 
on each end of the shaft of a %-hp. motor, operating at 
1,200 r.p.m. and delivering air at the rate of 1,000 cu. ft. 
a minute through each of the two outlet grilles. 

The form of the outlet grilles is the result of extended 
experimental work on the Pennsylvania. A form has 
been developed which provides a uniform distribution 





A Westinghouse 15-Kw. Gear-Driven Generator 
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of air across the face of the grille and causes tempering 
of the air and directional effect at the outlet such as to 
produce a uniform temperature condition throughout the 
passenger zone with enough air movement to give a sense 
of freshness, but without the cold drafts which are fre- 
quently felt in connection with bulkhead air distribu- 
tion. The mixing of the cooled or heated air from the 
grille with the air in the body of the car becomes com- 
pleted within a short distance of the outlet grille and 





The Air-Distribution Grille in the Bulkhead and the Grille for the 
Return of Recirculated Air to the Evaporator—The Latter Is in a 
Hinged Ceiling Panel Which Provides Access to the Evaporator Unit 
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the thermostat is located near the ceiling at this point. 
This single thermostat controls the operation of the com- 
pressor or the admission of steam to the heating coils 
required to maintain the temperature desired in the car 
under either cooling or heating conditions. The Vapor 
temperature-control panel provides for three temperature 
settings, the selection among which depends upon the 
outside temperature, and also provides for manually 
changing over from heating to cooling. The same range 
of settings has proved as well adapted to the varying 
outside temperature conditions during the heating season 
as to those of the cooling season. 

Each evaporator unit includes steam-heat as well as 
cooling coils which provide the principal source of heat 
for the passenger compartment. Each overhead heater 
unit provides for a heat transfer of 85,000 B.t.u. per hour 
through 77 sq. ft. of extended fin radiation surface. The 
170,000 B.t.u. per hour thus provided for the car as a 
whole is sufficient to take care of the entire heating load, 
except in extremely cold weather. The additional floor 
heat from the side-wall radiators is then supplied by 
manual operation of the radiator valves. 

The approximate dimensions of the compressor and 
condenser box under the car are 78 in. long by 40 in. 
wide and 28 in. deep. The approximate space required 
for each air-conditioning unit is 28 in. in height by 39 
in. longitudinally of the car and 80 in. across the car. 
The air-conditioning units are suspended at the top from 
the roof structure and the section of the ceiling below 
the air-conditioning compartment is hinged so that it 
may be dropped, thus giving complete access to the unit 
from the inside of the car. The drop panel in the ceiling 
is secured in place by manually operated latches and by 
a spring-operated safety latch. 

The air-conditioning control cabinet houses the Vapor 
car-heating panel, which includes the switch for varying 
the degree of heating or cooling, and a switch which per- 
mits cutting out the magnetic control of the steam valves 
in order that the control of steam to the radiators may 
be effected manually in case of failure of the magnetic 
control. The necessary contactors for control of the 
compressor motor by the thermostat are located in this 
cabinet together with a special low voltage relay. This 
latter low-voltage relay which is a new device the Penn- 
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sylvania has incorporated, serves to cut off the air- 
conditioning compressor before the battery has become 
sufficiently discharged by the air-conditioning load, dur- 
ing extended standby periods, to cause an overloading 
of the generator when both battery-charging and air- 
conditioning loads are thrown on the generator at the 
beginning of the next trip. The generator control cabi- 
net houses the lamp regulator and the generator control 
apparatus consisting of generator switch, reverse-current 
relay and generator regulator relay. Both of these cabi- 
nets are located against the dining-room bulkhead at the 
kitchen, end, one on either side of the car. 

In applying this system of air conditioning to the car, 
changes in the car have been confined to the provision 
of a ceiling under the evaporator units, the fitting of air 
inlet and outlet openings for the evaporators, a suitable 
housing for the compressor-condenser unit under the car 
and the application of the 15-kw. generator equipment to 
the car. 


Co-ordinator s Organization 
Reports on Locomotives 


Wasuinerton, D. C. 

O-ORDINATOR EASTMAN on April 24 ad- 
C dressed personal letters to the presidents of the 

Class I railroads enclosing a series of statements 
relating to steam locomotives, based in part on the re- 
turns to a questionnaire addressed to them on Nov- 
ember 8, including a report by the Section of Car Pool- 
ing in which is summarized the first section of its study 
of the returns, dealing with description, condition, 
potential capacity, and programs for repair and retire- 
ment. The second section, devoted'to a study of repair 
costs with relation to the age and size of locomotives, 
will follow in the near future. These studies, Mr. East- 
man said, are believed to constitute the most complete 
summarization of steam locomotive data ever under- 
taken. 

An accompanying memorandum by O. C. Castle, di- 
rector of the Section of Car Pooling, said that from the 
facts it is apparent that there is ample power if ade- 
quately maintained to protect any probable increase in 
traffic in the near future but that this does not imply 
that it may not be economical or desirable to purchase 
new power. Calculated on a tractive power basis, the re- 
maining mileage for all locomotives is placed at the 
equivalent of 34.8 per cent of the total estimated poten- 
tial, and the difference between such ratio and 50 per 
cent, the accepted normal, is said to represent the extent 
of deferred maintenance. In commenting on the state- 
ments Mr. Eastman said in part: 


Value of Data Depends on Its Use 


The value of the information developed obviously de- 
pends upon the use which is made of it. Means for 
applying the general data to the situation on an indi- 
vidual railroad, as more clearly presenting essential facts, 
will suggest themselves to executives. 

The calculations in the attached statement were pro- 
duced with the aid of tabulating machines. The punched 
cards used in the process are available for use in further 
general studies, or may be availed of by individual rail- 
roads desiring to analyze their reports on Form CP-2 
and Form CP-3. My Section of Car Pooling will 
undertake to supervise such individual studies, provid- 
ing the railroads desiring them will assume the cost of 
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the tabulation and the extra clerical work involved. 
cost of such a study should be nominal. 

Respecting the results of the general study, it seems 
in order to comment upon a few of the interesting and 
important items, and to suggest some of the features 
which should prove of practical value at this time. 

In submitting the questionnaire form, I requested 
those addressed to indicate their preferences or to give 
expression to their personal views on several subjects 
directly related to locomotive efficiency and operating 
economy. The replies are summarized. Unfortunately 
the value of this summary is lessened by the failure of 
many of those addressed to reply to the questions. 

One of these questions was with respect to the most 
reliable unit for comparing locomotive repair costs. The 
statistical data on this feature of the study will appear 
in section two of the report, and the significance of the 
replies will be discussed in that section. 


The 


Inadequate Depreciation 


Another question dealt with the extent to which re- 
cent studies have been made for the purpose of deter- 
mining the relative economic value of certain types of 
locomotives. Only six of the 146 railroads addressed 
advised that such studies have been made within the past 
five years. Possibly this apparent lack of interest in a 
factor of such vital moment in the operation of a rail- 
road, may throw some light upon the startling variations 
which appear in the depreciation calculations. 

There may be good reasons for such a wide spread 
in the life expectancy; for example, as between the 
2-10-0 type, with 28 years, and the 4-4-0 type with 54. 
There may be a satisfactory explanation for the fact 
that Southern railroads base their calculations upon a 
life of 98 years for the same type of locomotive which 
is expected to reach its limit at 47 and 48 years in the 
Eastern and Western districts. Such reasons and ex- 
planations are not likely to be developed, however, with- 
out a more scientific study of locomotive efficiency and 
obsolescence than has heretofore been devoted to the 
subject, if we are to rely upon the replies so far sub- 
mitted. Probably one answer is that the reporting rail- 
roads do not expect to secure any such length of service 
as the calculations show, and that the exaggerations are 
due largely to the fact that depreciation charges in these 
cases are inadequate. 

As I have previously pointed out, there is little tem- 
porary and no permanent advantage in understating de- 
preciation, and to the extent that the practice is con- 
tinued, it affects the solvency of a concern and presents 
a misleading picture to the security holders and the 
public. It is encouraging that a large proportion of the 
roads replying have indicated their desire to adjust these 
undercharges by writing off the deficiency as a charge 
to Profit and Loss. Such action should have a bene- 
ficial effect by expediting the retirement of those units 
which, through obsolescence or excessive maintenance 
costs, cannot be economically retained in service. 


Half the Locomotives More Than 20 Years Old 


In the light of the progress made in recent. years in 
locomotive design and in the use of mechanical power in 
transportation, the fact that more than half of the steam 
locomotives now in service are over twenty years old 
is worthy of serious consideration. 

The two items of operating expense which are most 
directly affected by the age and design of motive power, 
locomotive repairs and fuel, together constitute a sub- 
stantial proportion of the total cost of operation. I am 
sure that you appreciate the opportunity for economies 
which lies in this field of research and hope that you may 
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find the results of our locomotive studies helpful in the 
analysis of your own situation. 
Mr. Castle’s summary follows: 


The total number of steam locomotives owned by Class I Rail- 
roads, as reflected by their reports, is 51,425, averaging 20.7 years 
of age. 

The oldest unit reported was built in 1865. The owner of this 
locomotive schedules it for class repairs in 1938 when it will be 
73 years old. 

More than 53 per cent of all locomotives, or 27,598, are 21 
years or more of age. Of this number 6,696, or about one- 
fourth, are scheduled for retirement by the end of 1938. 

On the basis of wheel arrangement there are forty-six types 
of locomotives, of which forty are road and six are switch types. 

Seven types include 84.7 per cent of all road locomotives, and 
97.9 per cent of the switch units fall under two types. 

The ledger value averaged $33,402 per unit, and varied by 
types from $2,806 to $172,031. 

The average cost per tractive-power pound is seventy cents, 
the variation in this cost as between districts being but 3.3 per 
cent. 

The accrued depreciation averaged $15,136 per locomotive, 
equivalent to an annual rate of 2.19 per cent. Applying this 
rate to the average ledger value, we find the projected life of 
existing locomotives averages 46 years. There are wide varia- 
tions in the life expectancy, indicated by the depreciation rate, 
as between roads and as between types. The most hardy type 
appears to be an 0-16-0, with a projected life of 1,111 years. 
Other unusual cases are 286, 167, and 100 years respectively. 

During the year ending September 30, 1933, there were 10,120 
steam locomotives which made no mileage. These units con- 
stitute 19.7 per cent of the total. 

In a general way, the variations in the ratio of idle to total 
locomotives by types give some indication of degrees of obso- 
lescence or surplus. For example, the types showing ratios of 
idle units substantially above the average were, 4-4-0 (Ameri- 
can), 42.9 per cent; 2-6-6-2 (Articulated) 33.7 per cent; 2-6-2 
(Prairie) 33.1 per cent; 2-6-0 (Mogul) 30.6 per cent; 4-4-2 
(Atlantic) 30 per cent. 

Included in the idle locomotives were 2,110 units held for sale 
or scrap. The time these locomotives were so held averages 
272 months. The district averages are, Eastern 22.9, Southern 
28, Western 30.4. One railroad with an ownership of about 200 
locomotives reported 35 per cent of its ownership stored an aver- 
age of 51.6 months. The trackage occupied by these 64 loco- 
motives set aside for more than four years is located in a large 
industrial center. 

Using the actual locomotive mileage made during August and 
September, 1933, as a basis, the railroads estimate that with 
an adequate preliminary repair program, they could, under con- 
ditions of peak demand, increase the total locomotive miles per 
day with the engines in service 39.7 per cent, and obtain from 
them as a maximum 122.7 miles per locomotive-day. From 5,393 
locomotives to be withdrawn from storage, additional mileage 
equal to 20.6 per cent of the August-September actual could be 
secured. From the shop out-turn, the estimated mileage equals 
an additional 37.3 per cent, making all told, a possible increase in 
total locomotive-miles per day of 97.6 per cent. 

The average miles per locomotive-day under the assumed 
conditions is, for those in service, 122.7; withdrawn from stor- 
age, 110.6; and all locomotives, 116.1. 

The actual freight and passenger locomotive miles made dur- 
ing the peak month of October, 1929, was 3,495,188 per day. 
The carriers now estimate they could, under the assumed con- 
ditions, produce 5,016,807 locomotive-miles per day with road 
power. That is to say, they now have power sufficient to make, 
for a 60-day period, 43.5 per cent more locomotive-miles per 
day than during the peak month, October, 1929. 

From these facts it is apparent that there is ample power if 
adequately maintained to protect any probable increase in traffic 
in the near future. This does not imply that it may not be 
economical or desirable to purchase new power. There are 
other factors to be reckoned with in determining this question. 
It is hoped that our study of Form CP-3, which will shortly be 
released, will have data which may be helpful in aiding the rail- 
roads to determine the economic life of motive power from the 
standpoint of cost of repairs. 

The estimated mileage which can be secured from power when 
new, or between shoppings for general repairs, averages 86,380 
per locomotive. By districts the averages are, Eastern 68,158; 
Southern 86,835; Western 105,423. 


Analysis of the reports develops that on October 1, 1933, the 
mileage remaining in locomotives was 33.7 per cent of the esti- 
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mated potential. The district averages were, Eastern 37.9 per 
cent ; Southern 32.1 per cent; Western 31.5 per cent. Calculated 
on a tractive power basis, the remaining mileage for all locomo- 
tives is equivalent to 34.8 per cent of the total estimated poten- 
tial. The difference between these ratios and 50 per cent, the 
accepted normal, represents the extent of deferred maintenance. 


Freight Car Loading 


EVENUE freight car loading in the week ended 

April 14 totaled 578,837 cars, an increase of 20,- 

950 cars as compared with the week before, 80,655 
cars as compared with the corresponding week of last 
year, and 12,001 cars more than the total for the cor- 
responding week -of 1931. Coke and miscellaneous 
freight were the only commodity classifications that 
failed to show increases as compared with the preceding 
week, while all but live stock and grain and grain prod- 
ucts showed increases as compared with 1933. The 
summary, as compiled by the Car Service Division of 
the American Railway Association, follows: 


Revenue Freight Car Loading 


Week ended Saturday, April 14, 1934 

















Districts 1934 1933 1932 

INE acy ciara Vintdigictens a obie eh nomeedie 134,377 111,467 134,402 
RS Sacre haters cre tery: 114,254 89,302 114,396 
EE cane cara tacderenthelescn 42,462 34,312 35,470 
RE ea gs cath ine hie al 90,268 82,863 86,626 
Northwestern sear a neta s eateebaTareec ts 67,126 58,627 64,116 
RAMEE WEEE ons cccoeemcecdvoede 82,860 77,546 85,048 
ere 47,490 44,065 46,768 
Total Western Districts ........... 197,476 180,238 195,932 
ee ee 578,837 498,182 566,826 

Commodities 

Grain and Grain Products ......... 27,216 33,969 31,854 
REMMI Kise etans c.anwiceS heen ae 14,920 15,140 20,145 
Coal grt With acter a> sai arid ds dla pate Gesete 96,349 80,459 94,356 
RS, agli Sass aie Cdcael cinclas, 8 co sce acu 5,391 3,209 4,065 
MM: eVneccwes saddens ce 24,364 16,960 20,014 
Se eee veeseecseenewessess 6.356 2,542 4,321 
Mdse. aE Mr oes Giza hnes nowt 165.707 160,789 186,945 
ee ee ee 238,534 185,114 205,126 
Serr errr ee 578,837 498,182 566.826 
April Bi viaié.xlgdbriions aloen paid oo%Gss 557,887 492,061 545,623 
I Naeger gee a 608,443 498,356 544,961 
EE TA Lice aw ved aap oe wekicwde 608,462 479,959 561,118 
OE 6 605 as oa ha aeheme eoaees 625,773 453,637 584,759 
Cumulative total, 15 weeks.... 8,682,372 7,239,538 8,448,239 


The freight car surplus for the last half of March 
averaged 357,145 cars, an increase of 4,656 as com- 
pared with the number in the first half of the month. 
The total included 210,222 box cars, 93,499 coal cars, 
27,573 stock cars, and 10,535 refrigerator cars. 


Car Loading in Canada 


Car loadings in Canada for the week ended April 14 
totaled 41,578 cars, an increase of 867 cars over the 
previous week’s total, and the index number rose from 
71.13 to 72.50. Comparisons with last year are affected 
by the holiday (Good Friday) in the fifteenth week last 
vear. The gain, however, was 11,442 cars. 


Total Total Cars 
Cars Rec’d from 
Loaded Connections 
Total for Canada: 
April i oh cle ocho er ewe gi sy sian Ses 41,578 24.235 
April a RENSSELAER poet at 40,711 25,828 
Ee rere 38,512 25,061 
April i. Se eras 30,136 17,358 
Cumulative Totals for Canada: 
OR 612,080 348,615 
April a6 i asErae ar $- or 460s b'w's 493,305 257,092 
April a eee eae 618,274 325,247 
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Eastman’s Challenge to the Railroad 
Industry 


What may be done by managements and the public to meet 
some of the difficulties 
By R. V. Fletcher 


Vice-Chairman and General Counsel, Association of Railway Executives. 


HAVE been asked to discuss what the railroads 

need in the way of legislation and what their policies 

are in that respect. It has seemed to me that I could 
best approach the question by giving some consideration 
to certain suggestions made by the Federal Co-ordinator 
of Transportation in that notable document issued by 
him commonly known as his first report and which 
deals with the larger and more general aspects of the 
railroad situation. 

He recommends that there should be an officer of 
the government with powers like those of the present 
Co-ordinator. He makes it plain that such an office 
should not assume the form of a bureaucratic establish- 
ment; that his function should be to initiate and aid 
the railroads rather than to exercise dominating control ; 
that he should be given power and be charged with the 
duty of making studies which might improve operation, 
service and management, but that he should not in any 
way exercise the power of a Fascist dictator. Along 
this line Mr. Eastman urges the railroads to adopt a 
policy of self-regulation in order that “a more perfect 
union” may be formed to deal with matters which are 
of common interest, such as scientific research, the 
establishment of standards, the adoption of new types 
of equipment and new forms of service, the unification 
of terminal operations, and the like. 


Railroad Industry Challenged 


The call is for earnest and statesmanlike consideration 
of the conditions that confront the railroad industry in 
an unselfish effort to improve conditions and to adopt 
methods which will justify the confidence placed in rail- 
road management by. the stockholders and bondholders 
who have invested their money in railroad enterprizes 
and by the public, who must look to the railroads for 
service. , 

I shall endeavor to consider some of the difficulties 
which make this challenge a real one and some of the 
things which seem to me may be accomplished in part 
by railroad managements and in part by the public to 
meet the challenge. I have no purpose either to endorse 
or to disapprove of the recommendation that a perma- 
nent Co-ordinator of Transportation should be created. 
I may say, however, that there is little difference of 
opinion among thoughtful students of the problem as 
to the necessity for some governmental agency func- 
tioning in the field of transportation.- It is necessary, I 
think, that there should ‘be some regulation furnished 
by governmental authority if for no other reason than 
to satisfy public sentiment and to give assurances to the 
shipping and traveling public that the public interest is 
not being neglected. 

The challenge so strikingly issued by the Co-ordinator 


* From an address hefore the Spring Meeting of the Associated Traffic 
Clubs of America, at Birmingham, Ala., on April 24, 1934. 


in his report is by no means the first challenge to the 
railroad industry. Indeed, in the hundred years which 
have witnessed the beginning and the continued growth 
of railroad transportation scarcely a decade has passed 
without a challenge of some sort having been hurled at 
the industry from the press, the public, or from official 
sources. Many of those present can recall the difficul- 
ties which confronted the railroads prior to the World 
War and during that struggle in the matter of furnish- 
ing transportation sufficient to take care of the needs 
of industry. That was the period when the challenge 
to the industry was the need for expanded transportation 
facilities and it was said in certain circles that due to 
the inability of the railroads to furnish needed trans- 
portation the only remedy was in government owner- 
ship and operation. When we emerged, however, from 
the World War and the railroads were returned to 
their owners, the legislation of the period took the form 
of making it possible, so far as legislation could do, for 
the railroads to improve their transportation facilities, 
and it was said that there must never occur again in 
this country a condition in which commerce would be 
hampered by not being able to command adequate trans- 
portation facilities. : 

On the managerial side the challenge was met, in part 
at least, by the expenditure of nearly six and one-half 
billion dollars in new facilities, involving, as the Co- 
ordinator of ‘Transportation has pointed out, an increase 
in the capital investment of the railroads by almost one- 
third. Through the expenditure of the huge sum just 
mentioned, which was spent in reducing grades, enlarg- 
ing terminals, purchasing larger and better equipment, 
and adding to the tractive power of locomotives, coupled 
with the cooperative spirit of industry, such a condition 
came about that in the period from 1920 to the present 
time there has been no shortage in transportation. 

In the Co-ordinator’s second report, which deals, 
among other things, with competing forms of trans- 
portation, it is pointed out that between the years 1920 
and 1932 there was a capital outlay of not less than 
twenty-five billions of dollars devoted to an increase in 
transportation facilities. I mention as significant the 
fact that while the railroads expended six and one-half 
billion dollars there was expended from public and pri- 
vate sources something like eighteen and one-half billion 
dollars in making it possible for the competitors of the 
railroads to operate. Asa result of this vast expenditure, 
principally of public funds, the problem of the railroads 
in these latter days takes on an aspect quite different 
from that which confronted them before the World 
War, during that titanic struggle and immediately there- 
after. Not only has their tonnage diminished by reason 
of the fall off in the productive and consuming power 
of the country, but due to fixed obligations which they 
could not postpone and to the fact that their: competi- 
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tors were for the most part unregulated, they have lost 
traffic under the weight of economic pressure which 
they probably would have retained in more normal and 
prosperous years. 

It is obvious that whereas in the past the advocates 
of government ownership pointed to the inability of 
the railroads to handle the traffic as a reason for govern- 
ment ownership, they now point to the financial situation 
of the railroads and their inability to meet their fixed 
charges and to pay to investors a return upon the value 
of the property as the principal reason why it is neces- 
sary for the government to take possession of these 
important transportation facilities. 

In the first place, I may be pardoned for saying that 
the Co-ordinator’s first report disposes finally of the 
oft-repeated assertion that the railroads are over-capi- 
talized or, to use the popular expression, that there are 
huge quantities of water in their investment accounts. 
It would appear that even upon the commission’s theory 
as to depreciation, a theory which the railroads have 
not accepted, and upon the commission’s theory as to 
allowances for working capital, which is substantially 
less than the amounts on hand, without adding anything 
for going concern or other intangible value, the rail- 
roads, upon this conservative valuation, are worth one 
and one-half billion dollars, in round numbers, more than 
the total par value of their outstanding securities. It is 
clear, therefore, that the railroads are not over-capitalized 
and that if there is to be any marked reduction in the 
capital structure it will be not because the values are not 
in the property but because as a result of the depression 
and the diversion of traffic to other forms of transporta- 
tion some part of railroad property has become obsolete. 


Financial Reorganization 


Much has been said in recent years as to the necessity 
for reorganizing the railroads in order that they may 
be relieved of what has been described as the huge burden 
arising from the necessity of paying interest upon bor- 
rowed money. In 1933 the interest charges paid by the 
railroads on funded and unfunded debt, added to the 
rent which they pay for leased roads, and which may be 
taken as a fixed obligation, amounted to $665,800,000, 
while railway tax accruals for the same year amounted 
to $249,500,000. It probably may be conceded that if 
business is not to improve and if 1933 could be taken 
as a normal year, which most of us, I think, will agree 
is not the case, the outlook for the railroads to continue 
without extensive reorganizations would be gloomy, but 
it should be remembered that there can be no justifica- 
tion for embarking upon a wholesale policy of scaling 
down capital obligations, representing to a large extent 
money which has been invested upon the promise. of 
repayment, because of conditions which all economists 
agree are subnormal and which should pass with a re- 
vival of prosperity and with the enactment of sane and 
fair legislation. It is gratifying to note that the Co- 
ordinator in his first report is not an advocate of whole- 
sale and reckless reorganizations carried on in these 
extreme times when there is little market for railroad 
or other securities and when properties, if sold under 
the hammer, could not be expected to bring anything 
like a fair value. 

In addition to the financial situation, we must con- 
sider carefully the competitive situation, and particu- 
larly the necessity for the regulation of highway and 
waterway transport. A great deal has been said on this 
subject in recent years and the Co-ordinator has made 
definite recommendations looking to the complete regu- 
lation of these two important agencies of transportation. 
In his second report he points out with clearness, and 
with due regard for the vast collection of facts at his 
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disposal, the necessity for regulating waterway and 
highway transport. His recommendation on this sub- 
ject is not due to any tenderness for the railroad in- 
vestor or the railroad patron. He points out that in 
the interest of the orderly conduct of highway and 
water transportation it is essential that the rates, service 
and practices of these methods of transportation should 
be regulated. I think that all students of the problem 
who have been able to dissociate themselves from motives 
of self-interest have come to an agreement that it is 
impossible for two-thirds of the traffic of the country, 
let us say, to be transported under strict regulation as 
to rates and service while the other one-third, if that 
be the right proportion, is carried on without govern- 
mental regulation or supervision. 


Subsidized Competition 


We must face also in considering the method by 
which the railroads can meet the challenge the important 
question of subsidies. I believe it has now come to be 
generally acknowledged that highway and waterway 
transportation could not have reached its present state 
of development but for the fact that the government has 
furnished to the motor vehicle a highway upon which 
it operates at public expense and has provided the boats 
on the inland waterways with an improved highway, 
likewise at public expense. I am not concerned now to 
argue the ethics of the proposition; the fact remains 
that if motor buses and motor trucks had been required 
to provide their own highways at private expense, as 
the railroads were obliged to do, there would not have 
been anything like the development in that field which 
the last decade has witnessed. And I think it is likewise 
true that if private capital had been called upon to fur- 
nish the means for improving the inland waterways so 
as to make them available for commercial purposes there 
would have been no such development on the Mississippi 
and Ohio rivers, for instance, as we have seen in recent 
years. 

I assert, therefore, that if the railroads are to meet 
the challenge, before they are required to arm themselves 
for the combat and before they engage in the actual 
struggle, their competitors should be regulated and taxed 
to the same extent that applies to the railroads, so that 
the combat may be an equal one, or, in other words, that 
the combatants should be equally provided with armor 
for defense and with weapons for offense. 


How Railroad Credit Might Be Restored 


I submit that nothing would be so effectual to restore 
railroad credit as a definite announcement from the 
Congress, with Executive sanction, that it is the settled 
policy of the government to maintain its railroad system 
under private ownership and private control, with ra- 
tional regulation by public authority, and, further, that 
it is the settled policy of the nation that there shall be 
due recognition of the constitutional right of the in- 
vestors to have a fair return upon the value of the prop- 
erty acquired from funds contributed by investors. Such 
a declaration announcing a permanent policy would do 
more to encourage investment, stimulate buying by the 
railroads and thereby improve business conditions than 
almost any other one thing that can be suggested in the 
way of legislative action. 

It has been said, however, that the railroad industry 
is suffering from a number of manifest weaknesses in 
organization and in management. It has been charged 
that there is a lamentable lack of initiative on the part 
of those who control the destinies of railroads and the 
progress which has been made in the automotive indus- 
try has been mentioned as indicating to what extent the 
railroads have lagged behind in the march of progress 
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and how striking is their failure to adopt improvements 
and to avail themselves of the fruits of scientific re- 
search. It is sufficient here to remind you that the rail- 
road industry is a hundred years old and that if we go 
back to the beginning of its development and compare 
the first thirty years of railroad history with the first 
thirty years of the development of the automobile, it 
will be found that there was just as much improvement 
in the developing stage in the case of the railroads as in 
the case of the automobiles. 

I have pointed out the fact that in the decade begin- 
ning in 1920 the railroads spent more than six and one- 
half billion dollars for improvements. These may not 
have been spectacular to the eye, consisting as they did 
of reduced grades, large terminals, and more extensive 
sidetracks, but they have certainly brought about a tre- 
mendous improvement in transportation, since in that 
time the speed of freight trains was increased 50 per 
cent and the movement of the largest traffic in the 
nation’s history carried on with facility. Nor can it 
be said that they have been neglectful in the matter of 
research. I shall not take your time to labor the ques- 
tion but I am satisfied that if any of you will devote 
the time to investigate the progress of invention in the 
case of the railroads you will conclude that this industry 
is not a laggard in the march of progress. 


Railroad Co-operation 


It is said also that the railroads should be censured 
because they have failed to cooperate with each other 
and to coordinate their efforts, but in considering this 
point we are face to face with the fundamental question 
of whether the American people are willing to surrender 
the competitive feature upon which they have always 
insisted in the case of railroads. If the American people 
feel that the railroad problem may be solved by a com- 
plete system of consolidation, resulting in complete co- 
ordination of effort, they must reconcile themselves to 
a complete abandonment of the competitive principle. 

There must also be a recognition of the fact that with 
the adoption of wholesale coordinating methods there 
will be a reduction in the volume of employment and 
many of those who make their living in the railroad 
industry will have to seek other avenues of employment. 
Although the emergency act was designed primarily 
to effect economies, no substantial coordinating methods 
have been attempted, since none could be put into effect 
except at the expense of labor. 

It should be remembered also that if the railroads 
are to adopt extensive measures of cooperation, if they 
are to coordinate their -facilities and’ activities, there 
must be some substantial modification of the anti-trust 
acts, national and state, which now prohibit combina- 
tions in restraint of trade and which are intended to 
prevent monopolies. When, therefore, the railroad in- 
dustry is challenged to cooperate more than it has done 
in the past, that challenge must be accompanied by an 
expressed willingness on the part of the people to sur- 
render the supposed benefits of competition. 

It has been said, too, that the railroads have wasted 
considerable sums of money in making allowances to 
shippers for services rendered, such allowances some- 
times taking the form of payments for switching, al- 
lowances for elevation in transit in the case of grain, 
and other accessorial services with which all of us are 
familiar. Of course, these might be discontinued but 
It would be at the expense of the shippers, and this 
fact might as well be recognized. There must, there- 
fore, be such a display of public sentiment on the sub- 
ject as will justify the railroads in discontinuing prac- 
tices which have been the result of active competition. 
And when it is said that duplication of service should 
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be discontinued, it will follow that a number of railroad 
employees, due to the discontinuance of trains or the 
abandonment of terminals, will lose their means of live- 
lihood so far as railroad service contributes to their 
support. 

The country is full of instances, I have no doubt, 
where railroad operations could be consolidated with 
resulting economies if property rights are to be ignored, 
if the competitive principle is to be abandoned, and if 
the welfare of employees is to be disregarded. I am not 
now advancing an argument against the practice of 
economy but I am only pointing out in the frankest and 
plainest way of which I am capable the price which the 
public will have to pay if a discontinuance of all these 
so-called wasteful practices is to be insisted upon. 


Consolidations 


Assuming, however, that the public is reconciled to 
the decrease if not the abandonment of competition, 
and assuming that railroad labor may find other means 
of support, we come to the question of how all these 
economies may be brought about and how the railroads 
may be welded into a more coordinated system, so that 
“a more perfect union” will be established. The first 
thought which will occur to anyone is the remedy by a 
system of wholesale consolidations. The Co-ordinator, 
it will be remembered, in his very able report does not 
commit himself to what he chooses to call the “Grand 
Plans of Consolidation,” and, indeed, such a plan has 
difficulties. Those difficulties result not only from the 
matters which I have mentioned, to wit, the elimination 
of competition and the injury to labor, but they grow 
out of the financial structure of the railroads, each 
having its own stockholders and its obligations, in most 
cases evidenced by mortgage bonds. 

These consolidations can certainly not be brought 
about in a short time. It has been my view that the 
government, instead of endeavoring to force consolida- 
tions, in many cases contrary to economic law, should 
allow the railroads to work out their own plans of con- 
solidation in accordance with the wishes of the owners 
of the property, who certainly should have the first if 
not the final word in the matter of deciding how prop- 
erties shall be put together. It is suggested by the Co- 
ordinator that, somewhat in the nature of an experi- 
ment, a provision may be inserted into the law provid- 
ing that when the Co-ordinator so recommends to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in a special case the 
commission after inquiry may compel a consolidation 
of particular lines. But if such a measure is enacted 
and if such an enterprise is undertaken, due regard 
must be had for the constitutional rights of the owners 
of property, inc'uding the owners of a minority of the 
stock. It has been asserted by one of the Co-ordinator’s 
legal advisers that a law could constitutionally be passed 
which would require the owners of securities to receive 
compensation not in money but in stocks of a new com- 
pany, with a federal charter, perhaps, formed to take 
over all the properties belonging to a consolidation 
scheme. But there is grave doubt as to whether under 
our system,.in the light of our decisions, such a statute 
would stand the test when attacked upon constitutional 
grounds. 


Pooling 


Another suggestion frequently advanced and which 
has in it much substance is that the solution of the prob- 
lem of coordination lies in the pooling of traffic on an 
extensive scale. Difficulties will be found in determin- 
ing the basis for distribution. It is difficult to conceive 
of any other method of distributing earnings earned 
by the coordinated effort of a group of railroads other- 
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wise than by examining the results of operation during 
a test period. If all the traffic between New York and 
Chicago is given to one railroad or two railroads, clearly 
compensation must be given to the two or three other 
railroads which retire from the business. The railroads 
which agree in a pooling contract not to participate in 
the traffic owe obligations to their stockholders and 
bondholders and they could certainly not justify a vol- 
untary relinquishment of the business unless they are 
compensated in some way for the sacrifice. In other 
words, consideration must be given not only to the prop- 
erty used but to the property which is not used as a 
result of a pooling arrangement. And, again, if there 
is to be an effective application of the pooling principle, 
not only must consideration be given to railroad trans- 
portation but to other forms of transportation as well, 
including the movement of traffic by water and by high- 
way. 

I mention these suggestions and these difficulties not 
to convey the impression that the challenge to the indus- 
try cannot be answered but to suggest that the public 
must do its part in sacrificing its right to competitive 
service and must exercise patience with the financiers 
and managers who are working on this problem. A solu- 
tion which will be duly regardful of the public interest 
cannot be announced in a few days or a few weeks. 
All diverse interests must be consulted, every theory 
must be thoroughly tested, the interest of the public 
must be always regarded, the state of the law must be 
carefully examined, financial considerations enter into 
the question, and these of the gravest sort, involving 
the rights of property. 


Need for Co-ordination of all Transportation 


In part, at least, the challenge must be met not only 
by progress in the matter of coordinating rail facilities 
but by some well considered plan of coordinating all 
the facilities of transportation. There is a great deal 
of loose talk about coordination of rail, highway and 
water traffic, but there has not been a great deal of clear 
thinking on the subject, or at least those who have 
thought clearly have not seen proper to make public 
announcement of their plans and conclusions. 

It seems to me, however, that some matters are ob- 
vious. In the first place, it would be difficult to bring 
about proper coordination unless the power is lodged 
in one form of transportation to acquire the ownership 
and operate other forms of transportation. To this 
end the Association of Railway Executives has earnestly 
recommended that the railroads be permitted to own and 
operate buses and trucks on the highways and boats 
upon the waterways. This would not lead to a monopoly 
of highway and waterway traffic by the railroads but 
it would tremendously facilitate the abandonment of 
unprofitable trains where the public could be better 
served by highway transportation, and it would permit 
economies in the matter of railroad operation if a part 
of the business of the railroad could in special cases be 
moved by water. 

The ownership of water lines, at least, is not favored 
by the Co-ordinator. In announcing this conclusion, I 
respectfully submit that certain factors have been over- 
looked. It is more than we can demand of a railroad 
company that it shall entirely surrender a certain por- 
tion of its traffic to a water line in which it has no inter- 
est and which is a competitor for business. No railroad 
can rationally be expected to announce that it has with- 
drawn from the handling of a particular line of traffic 
because it has been demonstrated that this traffic can 
move more cheaply by water, unless the railroad is in- 
terested in the water operation. And by the same token it 


is but natural and, indeed, inevitable that a railroad may 
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continue to operate local trains handling merchandise 
traffic which might more economically be moved by high- 
way, where the vehicle on the highway is owned by a 
competitor. It is neither human nature nor good busi- 
ness, generally speaking, to relinquish traffic and thereby 
retire entirely from the field of operation. Many a 
shipper who finds that the railroad would refuse to 
handle his less-than-carload traffic for short distances 
will decline to give to the railroad carload traffic moving 
for long distances if he can find other means of trans- 
portation. The railroad must continue to serve its 
patrons and it must endeavor to meet all of their de- 
mands for transportation. 

If highway transportation could be handled by the 
railroads as a part of its operation, we would have a 
much better chance to coordinate these activities than if 
they are independently owned and operated. By co- 
ordination we understand that there is involved some 
method whereby each particular class of traffic shall 
be caused to move over the route and by the means of 
transportation which is the most economical and which 
is best suited to the rational demands of the shipper. 
As long as the railroads are forced to continue in an 
adversary and competitive relation to the water lines and 
to the highways, proper coordination in accord with 
sound principles of economy will be difficult if not im- 
possible. I do not mean that the railroads should be 
given a monopoly. It is no answer to the contention that 
proper coordination requires common ownership of 
these three methods of transportation to point to the ex- 
perience of the past when the railroads, not through 
their ownership of the steamboats but through their rate 
structure, made operation on the waterways unprofitable. 
Those were the days of unregulated rates and services. 
The present plan for complete regulation of rail, high- 
way and water transportation contemplates that there 
can be no extension of railroad service on the highways 
and waterways without first securing a certificate of con- 
venience and necessity from the regulating commission, 
nor can there be any abandonment of these services with- 
out the authority of the commission or some other body 
vested with the power of regulation. 


The Future Transportation System 


I visualize a system of transportation, rather than a 
system of railroad transportation. And in that system 
of transportation all forms would be included, all equally 
subsidized or all equally free from subsidies, all operated 
under the wise, directing care of a government agency, 
prohibited by law from charging extortionate rates and 
yet permitted by law to have earnings which would 
furnish a fair return upon the investment in the property. 
While not losing sight entirely of the benefits to the 
public of competition, I would lay the emphasis upon 
coordination rather than competition. I would see that 
the anti-trust laws were so modified as to permit intelli- 
gent coordination. I would make sure that there was 
an absolute equality of opportunity and this equality can 
be brought about only by the withdrawal of subsidies 
and the application to all forms of transportation by the 
same body of the same type of regulation. 

If these salutary ends can be accomplished through 
legislation, and if the public will respond by giving as- 
surances of its faith in private operation and its determin- 
ation that such operation shall be continued upon the 
basis of a fair return, then we may have an abiding hope, 
I feel sure, that not only the railroads but other forms 
of transportation will continue as useful adjuncts to 
business and will contribute to the return of a permanent 
prosperity. Whether the regulation be by the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission or by some other agency 
may not be particularly important, but it is just as well 
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to remember that the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
by reason of its fifty years of honorable history and ex- 
perience, commands to a high degree the confidence of 
the American people and certainly grave consideration 
should be given to the problem before it is either abol- 
ished or deprived of any of its important functions. I 
can see no objection to a permanent Co-ordinator of 
Transportation, meaning thereby not a dictator nor a 
director of the railroads but a government agency vested 
with certain powers looking toward the improvement of 
transportation conditions, the continuance of intelligent 
research, the study of problems of the industry, and the 
decision of questions which the railroads find themselves 
unable to dispose of. 


Long Island 
Railroad Centenary 


HE Long Island Railroad was organized in- April, 
T 1834, under a special act of the New York Legis- 
lature, approved on the 24th of that month, and 

the company has this week issued a 15-page booklet 
containing interesting bits of the history of the century. 
The Long Island Railroad, now consisting of 400 
miles of line, is made up of a consolidation of a number 
of roads, one of which, the Brooklyn & Jamaica, had 
some track laid before the Long Island company had 
begun serious work, and the chronological statement of 
road completed (including all companies) shows the line 


‘ opened from Brooklyn to Jamaica on April 18, 1830: 


to Hicksville, March 1, 1837; to Suffolk (now Central 
Islip), in July, 1842, and to Greenport, in July, 1844. 
The original purpose in organizing this company 
was to provide a through passenger line between New 
York and Boston, a boat connection being used between 
Greenport and Stonington, Conn., the southwestern 
terminus of the New York, Providence & Boston, now 
a part of the New York, New Haven & Hartford. This 
plan was actually carried out, either via Stonington or 
via New London, Norwich and Worcester, but only 
for a short time, as the completion of the New York & 
New Haven, in 1848, established an all-rail line afford- 
ing much better time. In 1891, the New York-Boston 
idea was revived for a few months, in connection with 
the New York & New England, and the Housatonic 
Passenger trains were run through by the use of a car 
ferry between Oyster Bay, Long Island, and Wilson’s 
Point, Conn., but this was discontinued in July, 1892. 
The Long Island came under the control of the Penn- 
sylvania in 1900, so that it is now a part of the New 





Old Locomotives of the Long Island Railroad 
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York zone of the larger company, and its operating 
head is George Le Boutillier, vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania, with headquarters in New York City. 

The locomotives shown in the illustrations are repro- 
duced from pictures which appear in the company’s 
centenary pamphlet. The name of the older engine is 
Uncle Tom, indicating possibly that its date was about 
1855. The 2-4-0 tank engine may probably be dated 
about 1870-75. 

The pamphlet gives interesting scraps of financial 
and operating history. The first locomotive, a primitive 
affair without cab, is said to have been the nineteenth 
built by Matthias W. Baldwin. Its name was Ariel, 
built in 1835, and it weighed about seven tons, with 
cylinders 10 in. by 16 in. The first rails were 55.4 lb. 
per yard and the head was 2% in. wide; cost in Liver- 
pool (1836) £14-10s. per ton. Suspension of con- 
struction work was forced, in 1837, by the financial 
crisis, and was not resumed until 1840; and again, after 
the opening of the New York & New Haven, financial 
storms were serious and somewhat numerous until the 
Pennsylvania came into control. After years of un- 
profitable competition, the three systems on the Island 
were finally consolidated about 1895. 

A remarkable safety record is noted; the annual re- 
port of President Fisk, June 15, 1843, states that, from 
the opening of the road to that date, the number of 
passengers carried had been upwards of 750,000, and 
this without injury to a single individual. Later records 
are cited, and in recent years, passenger trains have been 
operated with a percentage of 99.5 on time for a whole 
year ; 99.9 per cent on time for one month. The num- 
ber of regular commuters now carried on the trains, an 
average of around 300 round trips each person yearly, 
is 100,000. Because of the large number thus riding 
on season tickets, at low rates, the average passenger 
revenue is only about 1.3 cents a mile. 

The absorption of this elaborate suburban railroad 
system by the Pennsylvania was followed by the con- 
struction of tunnels beneath the East River, and the 
virtual establishment of the western terminus of the 
Long Island at Seventh Avenue, New York City. This 
was in 1910. 

In 1900, when the Pennsylvania acquired control, the 
population of Long Island was 1,452,611; by 1930, it 
had nearly trebled, reaching 4,147,413. The passenger 
traffic of this road in 1900 aggregated 12,300,000, while 
in 1930 over 118 millions were carried. 

Electrification of the lines in the western part of the 
system was begun in 1904, and by successive extensions 
the mileage thus operated at the present time has been 
brought up to 138, made up of 450 miles of track. 
The whole of the lines of the Long Island, steam and 
electric, aggregate, as before stated, 400 miles; and the 
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length of track is 987 miles. The number of cars in 
the electric operation is 1,077. Long Island, except in 
the cities at its western end, affords little industrial 
freight traffic, and three-fourths of the revenue of the 
road comes from passengers. 

The company began the use of steel passenger cars 
in 1905, and in 1927 became the first railroad in the 
country to operate every one of its steam and electric 
passenger trains with an exclusive complement of steel 
cars. 


President Wants 


Railroad Reorganization 


Wasurncrton, D. C. 

FTER a year of experience with the difficulty of 

reducing railroad operating costs by co-ordina- 

tion without displacing any labor the President 
has again turned his attention and that of his Cabinet 
to the idea of seeing what may be done by displacing 
some of the bondholders instead. On the theory that 
reorganization of railroad capital structures to reduce 
the burden of fixed charges is the only alternative to 
government ownership, President Roosevelt on April 
20 asked the Secretary of Commerce, the Secretary of 
Labor, and the Attorney General to study the ques- 
tion informally during the next month or two with a 
view to reaching some fairly definite conclusions by 
summer. This informal committee is to talk with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, Co-ordinator East- 
man, and others, including representatives of the rail- 
road managements and of the employees. 

Since railroads operating some 44,000 miles of line, 
or over one-sixth of the total, are now in the hands of 
receivers or trustees, and since most of the others are 
now earning approximately their fixed charges, the Pres- 
ident’s position is understood to mean a desire that still 
more of them “go through the wringer” so that more of 
their earnings will be available for other purposes. 


Fixed Charges and Funded Debt 


The President has on several occasions expressed con- 
cern because of the heavy fixed charges of the railroads 
and the high percentage of funded debt in their capitali- 
zation and apparently has been led to believe that most 
of the capital expenditures made from 1916 up to 1929 
were financed by bond issues, although Mr. Eastman 
showed in his report that the ratio of funded debt to total 
investment had decreased from 56.7 per cent in 1920 to 
49 per cent in 1932, because so many of the expenditures 
were paid for out of earnings. He now seriously ques- 
tions whether the “bad guess” made by the railroads in 
investing in what is now surplus capacity, particularly in 
view of the development of other forms of transporta- 
tion, should remain as a penalty on the capital structure 
or whether there should not, be some form of reorganiza- 
tion by which unused and unnecessary property would be 
capitalized by stocks rather than by bonds. 

He is represented as now taking the position that we 
are faced with two alternatives. The first is a reorgani- 
zation of the capital structure so that there would never 
be a question of meeting the fixed charges, thus eliminat- 
ing for the future the threat of receivership in bad times 
by adopting some of the features of receivership now, and 
leaving the properties in private hands with a fairly 
definite assurance that the whole problem of employment 
and wages may be put on a permanent and satisfactory 
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basis. The other alternative, which would be con- 
sidered only as a last resort unless the first fails to work 
out is government ownership. Large-scale consolida- 
tions are not regarded as a feasible alternative because no 
one has come forward with a plan regarded as practicable 
for taking care of the “human element” of employment. 


“The Human Element” 


To promote financial reorganization of the carriers in 
order to reduce fixed charges was one of the stated pur- 
poses of the emergency act, along with the purpose to 
encourage and promote avoidance of unnecessary dupli- 
cation of services and facilities and the preparation of 
plans for the future, but the subject of reorganization 
was not among those committeed to Mr. Eastman. In- 
stead it was provided for in a negative manner by direc- 
tion to the Interstate Commerce Commission to with- 
hold approval of loans from the R.F.C. where it was 
of opinion that a carrier was in need of financial re- 
organization. The commission has followed this direc- 
tion in one or two cases but thus far there has been even 
less progress in the direction of reorganizations than has 
been made in plans for co-ordination. The “human 
element” has also been encountered in this field and ap- 
parently bondholders are just as reluctant to being dis- 
placed as are employees. 

President Roosevelt, however, is anxious to use as 
much as possible of the available revenues of the rail- 
roads, to increase employment and with the N.R.A. in- 
creasing the costs of materials and supplies, fixed charges 
seem to be the principal available source until revenues 
are in some way increased much more. Dividends have 
largely disappeared and there is not much left to be taken 
from officers’ salaries ; in fact the reports of salaries now 
being filed by the railroads with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission with their annual reports show that 
in many cases the reductions made last year in com- 
pliance with Co-ordinator Eastman’s request followed 
three, four, or five previous cuts. If increased purchas- 
ing power cannot be created as rapidly as desired, the 
presence of the Secretary of Labor on a committee to 
study railroad reorganizations may afford a suggestion 
as to how some of it may be transferred from one group 
to another. 

Especial significance was attached to the emphasis on 
reorganization at this time, also, because the announce- 
ment came immediately after the President had sent to 
Co-ordinator Eastman his proposal for a temporary 
settlement of the railroad wage controversy which con- 
templated larger expenditures by the railroads for in- 
creasing employment and the earnings of the-lower-paid 
men, following conferences with a committee of rail- 
road executives and the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation in which the latter had based its opposition to 
any extension of the ten per cent deduction from wage 
rates largely on the ground that the money was going 
to the bondholders. 


How About the Stockholder? 


A while ago arguments that the railroad capital struc- 
ture should be reorganized were pointed by the fact that 
so many railroads were then borrowing from the R. F. C., 
as well as from the Railroad Credit Corporation, to 
meet their interest and other fixed charges, and that 
many more railroads would probably have been forced 
into receivership without such aid. Other arguments 
were made from the point of view of the stockholders, 
most of whom had gone without dividends for a long 
time while most of the bondholders have continued to 
receive their interest, although not always their principal 

(Continued on page 624) 
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astman Again Urges National 
Adjustment Board 


Replies to the statement made by M. W. Clement for 
the Class | railroads 


EARINGS beiore the Senate committee on inter- 
LH state commerce on the bill proposed by Co-ordi- 
nator Eastman and the Railway Labor Executives’ 
Association to amend the railway labor act and set up 
a National Board of Adjustment were concluded on 
April 19 with a statement by Mr. Eastman replying to 
that presented on behalf of the railroads on April 12 
by M. W. Clement, vice-president of the Pennsylvania, 
which was reported in last week’s issue. Mr. Eastman 
disapproved of most of the amendments proposed by 
the railroads and vigorously denied Mr. Clement’s sug- 
gestion to the effect that the bill is designed to force 
employees to join national unions or be denied repre- 
sentation. He also opposed some amendments proposed 
by the labor organizations relating to company unions. 
“Mr. Clement concluded his testimony,” he said, “with 
observations centering around the theme that any effort 
to compel a man to join an organization is an affront 
to civil liberty. With this principle I most heartily 
agree, and it is a pleasure to have him recognize it so 
forcefully. He goes on, however, to suggest that 
throughout S. 3266, worded in here and worded in 
there, is a contrary spirit, a spirit of compulsion that 
men must join certain unions and if they do not join 
these unions, they are denied representation. In this 
latter observation, I am not able to follow him. The 
first two sections are definitely and certainly built around 
his own theme that any effort to compel men to join 
an organization is an affront to civil liberty. There can 
be no doubt about that. Nor can anything of the char- 
acter which he suggests be found in Sections 4, 5, 6 and 
7. We are left, therefore, to look for this alleged as- 
sault on civil liberty in Section 3, which provides for a 
National Board of Adjustment. 

“It is quite true that labor representation on this 
board is confined to organizations which are national in 
scope. Company unions can have a voice, if they choose 
to set up a national organization, but otherwise not. 
However, there are two theories of protecting the inter- 
ests of employees. One is through organizations na- 
tional in scope, and the other is through local organiza- 
tions confined to particular companies. Those who 
believe in the latter theory are confident that in this way 
the interests of employees can be protected at lower 
cost, with less friction and strife, and with better re- 
sults. A National Board of Adjustment is consistent 
with one theory and inconsistent with the other. The 
bill gives full scope for both theories. Such employees 
as desire to join labor organizations national in scope 
are given full opportunity to follow out their theory 
to its logical conclusion. Those who prefer to join 
local organizations are given a similar opportunity to 
test out their theory. A National Board of Adjustment 
Is Inconsistent with that theory, and they are not re- 
quired to assume any responsibility for it. They are 
given every chance to adjust their relations with the 
individual carriers without interference from the gov- 
ernment or anyone.else. 
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Wasuincron, D. C. 

“Full freedom of choice is given to all, with the con- 
sequence that the results of the rival theories can be put 
to the test. Mr. Clement is confident that the National 
Board of Adjustment plan will fail miserably, and that 
peace and harmony will flow from local adjustments. 
He should welcome the opportunity to put this thesis 
to the test of comparative experience.” 


Scope of the Bill 


Referring to the railroad objections as to the scope 
of the bill he said their proposed amendment would con- 
fine the bill to the employees of express companies, sleep- 
ing-car companies and railroads. It would eliminate 
companies, like refrigerator-car companies, which oper- 
ate facilities or furnish service forming a part of rail- 
road transportation. “Most of the illustrations given by 
Mr. Clement to support his objections to the words ‘any 
company’ relate to construction work,” Mr. Eastman 
said. “The language in the bill would not cover out- 
side companies engaged in such work for the railroads, 
as I read it. While I believe that the railroad objections 
are largely without basis, the chairman has made a valid 
criticism of the definition of ‘carrier’ now in the bill, be- 
cause it requires reference to another act. I can also see 
difficulties in bringing in trucking operations and certain 
other operations performed for railroads by outside com- 
panies, because of possible conflicts with N.R.A. codes. 
It is difficult to know just where to draw the line. I am 
inclined to believe that for the present it would be well 
not to go beyond carriers and their subsidiaries engaged 
in transportation.” 


The railroads wish to amend the definition of “representative” 
by adding the words “severally or: collectively.” They say that 
it will “afford equal opportunity to every employee, collectively 
or individually.” This amendment must be read in connection 
with other proposed changes which introduce the words “groups 
of employees.” These changes would lead to all manner of con- 
fusion, controversy and internal strife among employees. The 
theory of collective bargaining is that employees cannot deal on 
equal terms with the employer unless they organize. They must 
deal collectively rather than individually. They may subdivide 
into crafts or classes, if desired, but whether the organization 
represents all of the employees or a craft or class, it should be 
set up by the majority, just as our national government is set 
up, or a state or municipal government. Recently the idea has 
emerged, and apparently it is the idea behind these railroad 
amendments, that organizations representing the minority as 
well as the majority ought to be recognized. In any class or 
craft, therefore, part of the employees might be represented by 
a national union, if this idea prevailed, part by company union 
and still another part by a communist organization. 

This idea, in my judgment, is based on the principle “united 
we stand, divided we fall.” It can only cause trouble and con- 
fusion. The minority ought to have every opportunity to air 
their views. As one who has dissented frequently in the past, I 
am strong for that; but yet I believe in the rule of the majority. 
Any class or craft of employees cannot deal effectively in parts 
with an employer. If the majority of the employees want to 
have a company union, that ought to be the representative or- 
ganization, and I do not favor compelling the company to deal 
also with a national union representing a minority. The same 
principle applies when the situation is reversed. 

As to the suggestion that the word “dominating” be 
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used to qualify “influence,” Mr. Eastman said the “word 
‘influence, has been interpreted by the Supreme Court 
in terms which admit of no misunderstanding. The rail- 
roads now propose to qualify this word by adding the 
adjective ‘dominating.’ If this addition is intended, as 
they suggest, to make no change in the meaning given 
to the word ‘influence’ by the Supreme Court, what 
possible reason can there be for the addition? It would 
be argued to the court, and with much force, that Con- 
gress must have intended some change in meaning, for 
otherwise it would not have added the qualifying ad- 
jective. The word ‘dominating’ would require further 
interpretation.” 


The railroads go further, said Co-ordinator Eastman, and pro- 
pose to extend the prohibition to any “person, or organization 
or corporation, or his or its officers or agents. The pur- 
ported reason is “to place the same responsibility upon organi- 
zations as upon management, in keeping with the general trend 
of the time.” The fact is that the bill now imposes the same 
responsibility upon the men as upon the managers. The pur- 
pose is to protect collective bargaining, so that the two parties 
will meet on equal terms and neither party will be in any way 
on both sides of the trade. = 

What the railroads now propose, in effect, is to prohibit em- 
ployees from unduly influencing the organization of their own 
side. What constitutes such undue influence? When employees 
are dealing with employees, the situation is quite different from 
what it is when companies are dealing with employees. Com- 
panies have power over the means of livelihood of employees, and 
that is where the danger lies. Advice from a boss may easily 
become coercion, if the impression is in any way conveyed that 
failure to follow the advice may threaten the standing of the 
employee with the company. Employees have no such power 
over each other. ; 

It is proposed to strike out language prohibiting a carrier 
from “assisting or contributing to” any labor organization and 
from “performing any work therefor.” The .curious situation 
is presented, therefore, that the railroads are insisting on a right 
to give financial assistance to labor organizations which the or- 
ganizations, with the single exception of a company union on 
the Pennsylvania Railroad, have indicated that they do not 
want. Apparently they fear the Greeks bearing gifts. 

While the proposed amendments would go much further, Mr. 
Clement laid great stress on the handling of grievances on com- 
pany time. He says the proposed bill would make this impos- 
sible, and that it would add tremendously to the cost of col- 
lective bargaining by the employees. I do not understand that 
the bill would necessarily prevent carriers from allowing em- 
ployees locally to present their own grievances on company 
time—a matter of mutual convenience and nothing else. All 
that is prohibited is “maintaining or assisting or contributing to 
any labor organization.” 

Mr. Clement is much concerned about the penalty provision, 
and thinks it would require the presence of attorneys in nego- 
tiations between the men and the managements, in order that 
the railroad officers might have the safeguard of legal advice 
at all times. There would be no such need. Statutory prohibi- 
tions ought to be enforced, and they can be enforced in only 
one of two ways, either by the process of injunction or by pen- 
alties. The trouble with injunctions is that it takes too long to 
obtain them and may be a very expensive process. The only 
word which might cause difficulty is the word “influence,” and 
that has been interpreted clearly and explicitly by the Supreme 
Court. Regardless of that interpretation, it is a simple matter 
for a railroad officer to refrain from influencing employees in 
any way in their choice of a labor organization. 

The railroads propose a substitute for Section 3, which pro- 
vides for a National Board of Adjustment. Apparently it is 
agreed by all that the provision in the present act for boards of 
adjustment has been ineffective: (1) Because the establishment 
of such boards has not been compulsory, and (2) because there 
has been no way to prevent deadlocks in those which have been 
set up. The employees want a National Board of Adjustment, 
divided into four sections, to be created definitely and certainly; 
and the railroads, as I understand them, are willing to have 16 
regional boards of adjustment set up. Both parties are willing 
to permit system or other local boards of adjustment to be set 
up by agreement, so long as the arrangement is otherwise within 
the terms of the act. Both are willing to have neutral members 
appointed, and by the Mediation Board if necessary, in order 
to prevent deadlocks. 

If you should favor the regional board plan, the substitute 
Section 3 submitted by the railroads should, in my opinion, be 
entirely redrafted. As they have presented it, I doubt whether 
the creation of the proposed regional boards could be enforced. 
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The only possible method of enforcement would be by injunction, 
and the railroads’ draft contains so many uncertainties, de- 
pendent upon agreement, that I do not believe that a court 
could find a firm basis for an injunction. 

While I have had, as I have indicated, some doubts in regard 
to the practicability of a National Board of Adjustment, the 
arguments of the railroads tend to dissipate those doubts rather 
than to strengthen them. Mr. Clement attempts to show that 
national boards have failed in the past, but the showing which 
he makes on this point seems weak to me. He stresses the fact 
that at the time of its dissolution the Railroad Labor Board 
turned back some 500 cases unsettled. He omits to mention the 
fact that the total number of disputes referred to the board 
from April 15, 1920, to and including December 31, 1925, was 
13,941 and that it disposed of 12,447. The fact that 494 were 
unsettled on the latter date is by no means a bad record, con- 
sidering the great variety of such disputes and the troublous 
character of the last few months of the board’s. existence. 

The plan of regional boards, plus possible system boards, 
which the railroads advocate would be complex and expensive, 
There would be at least 16 regional boards for the railroads 
and the labor organizations to maintain jointly, and an indefinite 
number of system boards. The Mediation Board would be called 
upon to supply from time to time an indefinite but certainly 
very large number of neutral members. Under the plan pro- 
posed in S. 3266, one National Board of Adjustment, in four 
sections, would take the place of these 16 regional boards, and 
the expenses of that national board, outside of the compensa- 
tion of the members appointed by the two parties, respectively, 
would all be borne by the government. 

Throughout Mr. Clement’s testimony he rests his objections 
to a National Board of Adjustment chiefly on solicitude for 
the welfare of the men. He fears that various crafts will not 
be represented, that their pride will be injured, and that jeal- 
ousies will be aroused. He foresees long delays in the settle- 
ment of grievances. He indicates that grievances ought to be 
settled by local or system boards. However, it appears that the 
employees are not impressed by these fears, and that they are 
quite willing to run the risks. The only labor organization 
which has voiced any objection to the creation of a national 
board is a company union on the Pennsylvania Railroad, a large 
part of the expenses of which are being met by that railroad. 

So far as I can see, the objections which Mr. Clement makes 
to a national board apply also to regional boards. It is quite 
evident that he has no heart for the latter. He is willing that 
they should be established, but only as an expedient to satisfy 
in part the demand for a national board. What he really wants 
is to deal locally and paternally with grievances without dis- 
turbing elements disassociated from the pay of his company. 
He wants his employees to be a happy family, but with the 
management cast in the role of father. If his attitude is typical, 
it is plain that even regional boards of adjustment would be 
regarded by the managements in the light of a necessary 
nuisance, and would be carried on by them without zeal or 
sympathy. 

That being the situation, I regard the National Board of 
Adjustment as distinctly a more promising experiment. The 
dangers of overloading such a board would be perfectly clear, 
both to managements and men, which would be much less true 
of regional boards. The creation of such a national board as 
the final arbiter would tend to emphasize the need for disposing 
of all but the most serious grievances by local adjustment. It 
would set a premium on such adjustment, because it would be 
obvious that nothing else would work. The employees would 
have the best of reasons for desiring to see the national board 
succeed, because it is what they want and advocate. They would 
have no such disposition toward regional boards. The manage- 
ments are not much better disposed towards regional boards 
than towards a national board; but if lack of co-operation on 
their part should be -responsible for failure, this fact would 
stand out more clearly if a national board were established. I 
believe that they are wise enough to perceive that fact. I feel 
sure that such a board could establish a consistency and degree 
of uniformity in its decisions which would soon tend to reduce 
very materially the number of disputes which could not be 
settled locally. , 


Labor Proposals 


The labor organizations had proposed to insert a new 
paragraph defining “company union” as a group of 
association of employees, among other things, “formed at 
the suggestion, with the aid or under the influence of any 
carrier or carriers, etc.” Mr. Eastman saw no necessity 
for using the words “company union” in the bill at all, 
and hence no need for defining them. “If I were to give 
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Tie Requirements Can Be Forecast 


A. R. E. A. committee stresses importance of method based on 
the use of “percentage of average life” charts 


is a wide variation in the life of individual ties in 

groups of the same species of wood, both in untreated 
ties, and when given the same protection from decay 
or wear. It is because of this phenomenon that the cycles 
of heavy renewals, occurring in new tracks (all laid 
with ties of the same kind) at intervals equal to the 
average life of the ties, gradually become less and less 
pronounced until the annual requirements are substan- 
tially the same from year to year. As a result of 
statistical studies of tie renewals, the law governing the 
deviations in the lives of individual ties from the aver- 
age life of the ties of any group has been rather thor- 
oughly established, and by means of this law, expressed 
either in tabular or graphical form, it has been possible 
to predict the renewal requirements of any piece of 
track with a degree of accuracy that is limited only by 
the probable error in estimating the average life of the 
ties with which it is laid. 

The importance of this process in predicting annual 
tie requirements, in checking the requests for ties based 
on field inspections, and in arriving at a rational con- 
clusion with respect to deferred maintenance was dis- 
cussed in a report presented before the convention of 
the American Railway Engineering Association by the 
Committee on Ties, which is abstracted below.—Editor. | 


TUDIES of tie renewals have been made since the 
S early part of the twentieth century in an effort to 
establish the law of probability governing the rate 

of failure, and these have changed the old conceptions 
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as to the order in which ties fail. They have also shown 
that the rates of failure in different classes are similar 
when compared with the average lives of the ties in the 
groups. 

Renewals are studied by dividing ties into groups of 
similar kinds or classes. A renewal table is developed 
by reducing the number of ties removed annually to a 
percentage of the total in the group. This table is more 
easily visualized when it is shown graphically as in 
Fig. 5. Sufficient data are available to show that the 
only difference between untreated and treated ties that 
is encountered in making a renewal prediction is the 
difference in their average lives. 


Renewal Cycles 

To illustrate how tie renewals fluctuate from year 
to year in definite cycles, the two curves shown in Fig. 1 
were plotted from a prediction of renewals on two sec- 
tions of track, each constructed with 1,000,000 ties. On 
one section the renewals were assumed to have been 
made continuously with 7-year untreated ties, and on the 
other with 24-year treated ties. If the procedure for 
computing predicted renewals is carried out for a suf- 
ficient number of years, a point is reached eventually 
at which the annual requirements become uniform as 
shown in this chart. 

To illustrate the theoretical effect of a change from 
the use of untreated ties to treated ties, it was assumed 
that the section of track constructed with 7-year ties, 
as referred to in the preceding example, was maintained 
with 7-year ties for 19 years, and that after that time 
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Fig. |—Hypothetical Tie Renewal Prediction for Two Sections of Track, One Constructed and Maintained with 7-year Ties, and the Other with 
24-year Ties 
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Fig. 2—How the Required Renewals Are Affected by a Change from 
7-year Ties, in the Track Represented in Fig. 1, to 24-year Ties, at 
the Beginning of the Twentieth Year 


all renewals were made with 24-year treated ties. The 
effect of this change is shown in Fig. 2. The oscillations 
of the renewal curve continue until eventually the re- 
newals become uniform. 


The Renewal Prediction 


Figure 3 illustrates a renewal prediction for a road 
that had 1,241,149 ties in track at the end of 1931, in- 
cluding untreated ties, and zinc-chloride and creosote 
treated ties. The average life of the creosoted ties in- 
serted prior to 1931 was estimated at 18 years. Begin- 
ning with 1932, all ties were pre-adzed and bored and 
were given a heavier treatment, and for these reasons 
the estimated average life was increased to 23 years. 
The calculations were made by working out the renewals 
of the four classes separately, using the actual renewal 
figures prior to 1932 and the calculated figures begin- 
ning with 1932. The uniformity of the prediction curves 
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Fig. 3—Graph of the Predicted Renewals for a Road Having 1,241,149 


Ties in Track. The Dash Line Shows the Trend of Renewals in the 
Event of a Change from 23-year Ties to 8-year Ties, Beginning in 1938 
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in Fig. 1 and Fig. 2 is lost to some extent in the actual 
prediction curve in Fig. 3, due to the mixture of the 
four classes of ties. What would happen to the tie re- 
newal requirements in the event that the road reverted 
to the exclusive use of untreated ties is shown by the 
dashed line. It was assumed that renewals were made 
with the 23-year treated ties from 1932 to 1938 and 
from that time on with 8-year untreated ties. 


Comparisons of Ties Renewed Per Mile 


Records have been published for a number of years 
showing the ties renewed annually per mile on various 
roads. All that these records show is that some roads 
use more ties per mile than others. A comparison of 
renewals per mile on two roads does not show the exist- 
ing tie conditions ; the only way that this can be shown 
is by a comparison of the renewal predictions. Figure 4 
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Fig. 4—Tie Renewal Prediction Graphs of Two Roads Superimposed to 


Illustrate the Fallacy of Comparing Tie Renewal Records Without 
Ascertaining the Normal Renewal Requirements of Each 
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Fig. 5—A Comparison of Selected Renewal Curves Plotted in 
Cumulative Form from Table | 


comprises a hypothetical comparison of renewal pre- 
dictions for two roads. During the year 1932, Road A 
used 179 ties per mile, while Road B used only 101 ties 
per mile. Each road had the same number of ties 
track and had been using the same class of ties, but 
Road B had started the use of treated ties of long lie 
several years earlier than Road A, so that the renewal 
cycles of the two do not coincide. A comparison of the 
ties renewed per mile on two roads without reference 
to the prediction curves may lead to erroneous con- 
clusions. 
An analysis of tie renewals that does not take into 
account the results of a prediction study may not reflect 
the true conditions of maintenance. To illustrate this, 
assume that the prediction shown by the solid line in 
Fig. 3 has been equalled in actual practice. During the 
three years, 1950, 1951 and 1952, 127,143 ties were re- 
newed. A comparison of this three-year period with the 
record for the three years, 1943, 1944 and 1945, during 
which time 211.539 ties were renewed, would lead to 
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Table 1—The Anticipated Tie Renewals Required in Groups of Ties of Different Ages, Expressed in Terms of the Per- 
centage of the Total Number of Ties in Each Group to be Removed Annually 
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the conclusion that the renewals during 1950, 1951, and 
1952 were deficient to the extent of 84,396 ties. Actually, 
the lower renewals during the latter years were due to 
the normal fluctuations of the requirements rather than 
to any deferred maintenance. , 

Table 1 gives the annual renewal rates expressed as 
percentages of the total ties in each group, for groups 
having average lives from 7 to 30 years. These rates, 
when applied to each group of ties separately, will give 
the number of ties to be removed each year from the 
time the group was inserted until the last ties are re- 
moved. This table is based on a set of renewal curves 
developed for the purpose of predicting renewals. There 
is an individual curve for each average life. To show 
the relation between the percentage of ties removed and 
the percentage of average life, the cumulative renewal 
curves for average lives of 8, 12, 16, 20 and 24 years 
are plotted in Fig. 5. These curves, in cumulative form, 
are based on the theory that the longer the average life 
the more nearly vertical will be the central part of the 
curve expressing the relation between the percentage of 
ties removed and the percentage of average life. This 
theory is supported by data now available for ties pro- 
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ducing average lives up to about 18 years, and it is 
assumed that it will hold true with the ties of longer life. 


Procedure for Making a Prediction 


The data required in making a tie renewal prediction 
are (1) the year for which prediction is desired, (2) 
the average life of each class of ties in track and the 
average life of the ties to be used in the future, and 
(3) the number of ties of each class inserted annually 
in replacements and new work prior to the year for 
which the prediction is made. Where the track is old, 
the calculations must embrace a sufficient period prior to 
the first year of predicted renewals to make certain that 
all ties previously inserted, which become due for re- 
newal during the first year of predicted renewals, will 
be included in the summation of renewals for that year. 
For example, if it is desired to start the prediction with 
the year 1932, it is necessary to determine first what ties 
previously inserted will be renewed during that year. If 
the shortest average life of ties used was seven years, it 
will be found by referring to Table 1 that the last ties 
of the seven-year groups will be due for renewal during 
the twelfth year after they were inserted. As far as the 








Table 2—Method of Tabulating the Renewals of Ties Laid in Different Years for the Purpose of Com- 
piling the Renewal Prediction 





Untreated 7-year ties. 


1934 .. 141608 





Number of ties to be removed each year. 
1936 


Year Number 
In- in- 

serted serted 1932 1933 1934 1935 
1920 .. 141000 423 ° 
1921 .. 148756 2380 446 i] 
1922 .. 151599 8186 2426 455 fe) 
1923 .. 148453 17963 8016 2375 445 0 
1924 .. 142904 27581 17291 7717 2286 429 


1925 .. 138775 31362 26784 16792 7494 2220 
1926 .. 138111 26656 31213 26656 16711 7458 
1927 .. 140404 16989 27098 31732 27098 16989 
1928 .. 143532 7751 17367 27701 32438 27701 
1929 .. 145455 2327 7855 17600 28073 32875 
1930 .. 145456 436 2327 7855 17600 28075 
1931 .. 143811 te) 431 2301 7766 17401 
1932 .. 142054 ° 424 

1933 .. 141254 0 


1937. 1938 1939 1940 1941 1942 1945 
° 
416 oO 


2210 414 ° 
7582 2246 421 ie) 


17367 «= 7751 =. 2297 431 iY) 

28073 17600 7855 2327 436 0 

32874 28073 17600 7855 2327 436 0 
27756 32501 27756 17401 7766 2301 431 
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seven-year ties are concerned, the calculation of the pre- 
diction starts with the ties inserted in 1920, and if there 
were no ties inserted prior to that time with an average 
life longer than seven years, 1920 becomes the first year 
in the calculations of the complete prediction. The re- 
newal rates, as taken from Table 1, are applied to all 
groups of one class inserted prior to the first year of 
prediction. 

Table 2 illustrates a form for tabulating the results 
obtained from the above calculations. 

By the use of the renewal rates given in Table 1, ap- 
plied to 143,811 ties with an average life of 7 years 
inserted in 1931 (as shown in Table 2), the predicted 
renewals of these ties would be as follows: 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 
Per cent of total Number of ties 
Years of inserted to be to be removed 
Year service removedeach year each year 
1931 0 oe 0 
1932 1 cus 0 
1933 2 oo 431 
1934 3 1.6 2,301 
1935 4 5.4 7,766 
1936 5 12.1 17,401 
1937 6 19.3 27,756 
1938 7 22.6 32,501 
1939 8 19.3 27,756 
1940 9 12.1 17,401 
1941 10 5.4 7,766 
1942 11 1.6 2,301 
1943 12 a 431 
1944 13 eens 0 
100.0 143,811 


The figures in Column 3 were taken from Table 1, 
and represent the percentages of the 143,811 ties inserted 
during 1931 that are to be renewed during each year, 
as shown in Column 1. The number of ties to be re- 
newed each year, as shown in Column 4, are then tabu- 
lated on a form similar to the one shown in Table 2. 
A separate tabulation must be made for each class of 
ties, and the summary of the tabulations by years will 
comprise the complete renewal prediction. 

The graphic form of presenting the predictions, as 
used in Figs. 1, 2, 3 and 4, is not necessary but it shows 
clearly the fluctuations in the renewals and can be used 
readily for making comparisons. 


* * * 





On the Missouri Pacific at South Omaha, Neb. 
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Eastman Again Urges 
National Adjustment Board 


(Continued from page 612) 


a definition,” he said, “it would merely be that a ‘com- 
pany union’ is a labor organization confined to the em- 
ployees of a single company or system. If the employees 
want such an organization to represent them, they 
should have that right, and S. 3266 gives it to them. 
In fact they may choose any labor organization that they 
desire. The vicious thing about many company unions 
is that they are the product of ‘interference, influence, or 
coercion’ by the company; but that is definitely pro- 
hibited by the bill.” 


“The labor organizations would confine certain of the pro- 
hibitions to ‘company unions.’ This proposal is vicious, because 
it strikes at the principle of freedom of choice which the bill 
is designed to protect. The prohibited practices acquire no 
virtue by being confined to so-called standard unions. The pro- 
posal goes so far as to condemn and prohibit what has been 
termed a ‘yellow-dog contract’ when applied to a ‘company 
union,’ but not when applied to any other labor organization. 
Within recent years, the practice of tying up men’s jobs with 
labor union membership has crept into the railroad industry, 
which theretofore was singularly clean in this respect. The prac- 
tice has been largely in connection with company unions, but not 
entirely. If genuine freedom of choice is to be the basis of labor 
relations under the Railway Labor Act, as it should be, then the 
yellow-dog contract, and its corollary, the closed shop, and the 
so-called percentage contract have no place in the picture. To 
make a distinction between company unions and other labor 
organizations in this respect is absurd. 


Short Lines 

Mr. White, for the American Short Line Railroad Associa- 
tion, wishes a proviso added to the effect that Sections 2 and 3 
of the act shall not apply to “independently owned and operated 
lines of railroad 100 miles or less in length.” I can conceive 
of no reason why Section 2 should not apply to short lines. 
The board would not handle major issues relative to wages, 
rules and working conditions. All that it would handle would 
be minor issues relating to the interpretation of such rules as 
exist and to grievances of employees under the established 
rules. If the employees of the short lines are as well satisfied 
as Mr. White says that they are, there would be no issues for 
the board to consider. And if an issue did arise, an interpreta- 
tion of a rule or a grievance on a short line does not differ in 
essence from a similar issue on a trunk line. 

Samuel E. Winslow, chairman of the U. S. Board of 
Mediation, who also testified on April 19, seemed in- 
clined to recommend only a few changes in the railway 
labor act, saying it represented an effort on the part of 
the roads and the labor organizations to set up machinery 
for voluntary agreements as much as possible and that 
that spirit ought to be encouraged so far as possible. 
He said the present situation was a “mess” in some ways, 
and that the law ought to be amended in two particulars, 
so that deadlocked cases must be decided somewhere, and 
to provide a way to settle cases of representation. If 
modified in those two particulars, he thought that most 
of the trouble would be obviated, because, while some 
features of the law are rather cumbersome, “they are not 
very serious after all.” 

He said the law contains a “fool” provision requiring 
that the two sides shall agree to set up boards of ad- 
justment but that this makes it possible for both to 
want to do so without ever agreeing on a particular 
board. He suggested that it might be well to set up 
regional or national boards of adjustment but to allow 
any others that the parties may agree upon. He was 
reluctant to express a definite position as to the idea of 
national boards, but said that a national board might 
tend to become “more academic and juristic,” and to be 
handicapped by a lack of knowledge of local conditions 
which might contribute to long delays. He also ob- 
jected to the proposed change of the Board of Mediation 
into a new organization. 
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Basic Railway Wage Rates to Be 
Restored Gradually 


Compromise settlement of controversy on that basis 
announced on April 26 


COMPROMISE settlement of the railway wage 
A controversy on the basis of a gradual restoration 

of the 10 per cent deduction now in effect was 
announced on Thursday by the Conference Committee 
of Managers and the Railway Labor Executives’ As- 
sociation after the labor organizations had previously 
declined to accept President Roosevelt’s proposal that 
the present agreement be extended six months, and after 
Co-ordinator Eastman had withdrawn as Mediator. The 
agreement, proposed by the railroad committee and 
ratified by the general chairmen of the labor organiza- 
tions Wednesday evening provides for restoration of 
one-quarter of the reduction July 1, one-half on January 
1, 1935, and the remaining quarter on April 1, 1935. 
The labor organizations had held out for a time on a 
demand for five per cent on July 1, and five per cent 
more on January 1, 1935 and had later proposed a plan 
for 2% per cent quarterly. The basis finally agreed 
upon was not greatly at variance with that urged by the 
President and Co-ordinator. Eastman since it postpones 
restoration of three-fourths of the amount in controversy 
for six months and one-fourth for another three months, 
but it enables the labor leaders to show their followers 
some immediate results. 

The agreement stipulates that basic rates of pay until 
changed upon notice, as hereinafter provided, shall re- 
main the same as under the agreement of January 31, 
1932, as extended. Seven and one-half per cent shall 
be deducted from the pay check of each of the employees 
covered by this agreement for the period beginning on 
July 1, 1934 and ending on December 31, 1934, inclusive, 
and said deduction shall be reduced to five per cent for 
the period beginning on January 1, 1935, and ending 
on March 31, 1935 inclusive, and no further deduction 
shall be made under this agreement thereafter. The 
agreement also provides that no notices of changes in 
basic rates shall be served by any party upon any other 
party prior to May 1, 1935. , : 

With respect to employees in the lower-paid brackets, 
the foregoing shall not be taken to prevent discussion 
and adjustment between individual carriers and labor 
organizations with respect to spreading employment or 
of the matter of opportunity for increased earnings of 
part time employees, but changes in basic rates shall 
in no event be involved. 

If, as and when, on or after May 1, 1935, notices of 
changes in basic rates shall be served by any of the labor 
Organizations or carriers now represented by the Rail- 
way Labor Executives’ Association and the Conference 
Committee of Managers, it is understood ‘that said 
Association and said committee cannot bind any such 
organization or any such carrier in respect thereto, but 
they do recommend that in event general wage move- 
ments are inaugurated, proceedings under such notices 
should be conducted nationally and pursuant to the 
Railway Labor Act. 

W. F. Thiehoff, chairman of the railroad committee 
Said: “We faced the choice of reaching a settlement 
with employees or of carrying the wage controversy to 


Wasuincron, D. C. 

a conclusion under the law with attendant uncertainty and 
disturbing effects. In the interest of stabilizing the rail- 
road situation now so as to promote the national recovery 
program, we chose the former course. In so doing we 
have been mindful of considerations of national wel- 
fare pressed upon us by the President, of untiring efforts 
of the Federal Co-ordinator of Transportation to com- 
pose situation and of forebearance of those who have 
represented employees.” 

A. F. Whitney, Chairman Railway Labor Execu- 
tives Association said: “We have joined in this agree- 
ment to comply with the wishes of the President and 
in the interest of national recovery. ‘The agreement 
runs for a year and to that extent will stabilize wages 
on the American railroads.” 

The President’s proposal as a basis for a temporary 
settlement was made public on April 20 in the form of 
a letter addressed to Mr. Eastman, following confer- 
ences he had held with a committee of railroad execu- 
tives on April 18 and with the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association on April 20, as follows: 


“As you know, I have recently conferred with representatives 
of both the railroad managements and the railroad employees in 
regard to the wage controversy, and have given this matter 
further consideration. No one who knows the facts can fail 
to be moved by the suffering which the depression, in com- 
bination with the great increase in competition from other 
forms of transportation, has inflicted on the employees. The 
10 per cent deduction from basic wage rates, which the em- 
ployees voluntarily conceded in 1932 for the good of the in- 
dustry, has not been the major cause of this suffering. Fur- 
loughs, part-time employment, demotions, and pay below a 
reasonable minimum have been more important factors. Wage 
rates tell only a part of the story; the whole story is told by 
what a man has in his pay envelope at the end of the week 
or month. 

“Realizing this suffering, as I do, I have felt that the wel- 
fare of the employees, and particularly the welfare of those 
at the bottom of the heap, is the vital thing to have in mind 
in this wage controversy. The question is whether the elimina- 
tion, in whole or in part, on July 1 of the 10 per cent deduction 
from basic wage rates is the thing which their best interests 
demand. If it is necessary to choose between some measure of 
relief from furloughs, part-time work, demotions, and low mini- 
mum pay and the elimination, in whole or in part, of the wage 
deduction the choice should certainly favor the first of these 
alternatives. The traffic and earnings of the railroads are im- 
proving, but they are still below the 1931 level, a very large 
amount of deferred maintenance exists, and maintenance expen- 
ditures are still on a subnormal basis. 

“I cannot avoid the conclusion that during the remainder of 
this year, it is very important that increased earnings should be 
used in the rehabilitation of the properties and in providing 
such added and improved service as the increased traffic may 
demand. This will not only decrease part-time employment but 
it will add materially to the total number of men employed. 
An increase in wages will help men now at work, but it will 
be of considerably less advantage to the employees as a whole, 
and it will also operate to defer the rehabilitation of the prop- 
erties and the provision of good service which are essential 
to the good health of the railroad industry. The employees are 
part of the railroad industry and are tied to its future. It is 
essential that the railroads should be able to meet effectively 
the severe competition by which they are now faced, and in- 
ability to do this will inevitably react on the men. The railroads 
need the next few months to put their houses in order for this 
purpose. 

“After careful consideration of existing conditions, there- 
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fore, I am fully persuaded that the position which I took in 
my letters of February 14 and March 20, addressed jointly to 
the railroad managements and the labor executives, was sound, 
and that an extension of the present wage status for at least 
six months is what the welfare of the railroads, of their em- 
ployees, and of the entire country demands as the immediate 
and temporary disposition of this matter. This includes, of 
course, the recommendation in my letter of March 20 that the 
minimum wages of railroad employees should be brought into 
conformity with the standards followed by the National Re- 
covery Administration. 

“I shall be glad, therefore, if you will undertake to effect 

a settlement between the employees and the managements along 
these lines. In that connection, however, I desire to emphasize 
three things: 
_ “(1) Everything practicable should be done to see to it that 
increased earnings of the carriers during the period of the ex- 
tension are used to help the more unfortunate employees who 
have suffered from unreasonably low minimum pay, furloughs, 
part time, and demotions. I cannot too strongly urge upon the 
managements the necessity of devoting any increased earnings 
to the rehabilitation of their properties, better service, and 
additional employment. That will be good business for them. 
Whatever safeguards are feasible to assure such use of funds 
should be applied. It must be frankly recognized that there is 
little prospect that the railroads will be able to employ in the 
future the number of men they have employed in the past, and 
that they must operate with the utmost efficiency and economy; 
yet unemployment and part-time work can be reduced mate- 
rially. It must also be recognized that certain classes of em- 
ployees will be affected more than others by rehabilitation and 
improved service; but all will benefit as the health and efficiency 
of the industry are restored. 

“(2) Provision should be made, so far as practicable, to avoid 
the renewal of the controversy next August or at any other time 
during the period of the extension. I see no reason why the 
deduction should not be put upon the same basis as it was on 
originally, so that further controversy may be deferred until 
at least January 1. I make only the one exception that it may 
be desirable to provide for a reopening of the matter before 
that date, in the event that increased earnings are not put, within 
reasonable limits, to the use which I have indicated above. 

“(3) Negotiations should be brought to an end, one way or 
the other, without delay, so that if a present settlement should 
prove impossible, which I sincerely trust will not be the case, 
there will be opportunity for a thorough investigation by a 
fact-finding commission prior to July 1. In order that there 
may be no apprehension as to possible bias in such an investi- 
gation, I may say that I shall make appointments to any such 
commission upon the definite understanding that no regard shall 
be paid to personal opinions that I may have expressed, and 
that the conclusions shall rest solely upon the facts developed. 
Such a commission would, I presume, examine into the merits 
of the wage rates of the different classes of employees, a sub- 
ject which I have not considered. I have considered only the 
wise disposition for a temporary period of the immediate issue.” 


Conferences Fail 


Mr. Eastman then resumed his conferences with the 
two committees on April 21 and late in the day he is- 
sued a statement that the labor committee had notified 
him definitely that they were unwilling to agree to a 
settlement along the lines laid down in the President’s 
letter and that the committee of managers had notified 
him that they were unwilling to consider a settlement 
more favorable to the employees than that laid down 
by the President. ‘Under the circumstances,” he added, 
“there is nothing I can accomplish as mediator and I 
have withdrawn. The controversy will continue under 
the provisions of the railway labor act and I believe that 
both parties will ultimately adjust their differences in 
an orderly way.” 

The Conference Committee of Managers issued a 
statement saying that “in the circumstances, if a wage 
controversy be now precipitated upon the country, we 
direct attention to the fact that it resulted from the re- 
fusal of the employees to accept the extension pressed 
upon them and us by the President, and upon the basis 
of which the federal co-ordinator of transportation has 
attempted to compose the immediate situation.” 

The labor executives also issued a statement saying 
that the employees were being asked to continue to sur- 
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render one-tenth of their small wages to ‘rehabilitate’ 
the railroads and the security owners, the latter of 
which collected $22,000,000 more in interest in 1933 
than in the prosperous year of 1929.” A. F. Whitney, 
chairman of the labor committee, also was quoted as 
saving that Mr. Eastman, instead of acting as a medi- 
ator, had adopted the position of an advocate seeking 
acceptance of the President’s suggestions and had “gone 
along 100 per cent with the railroad managers.” 


Railroads’ Statement 
The railroad committee also said in part: 


From time to time our efforts to reduce basic rates of pay to 
what we consider a proper level have been postponed by extend- 
ing the 10 per cent deduction arrangement. 

Facing an automatic termination of the 10 per cent deduction 
on July 1, 1934, which would restore the peak wage rates of 
1929, we served notice of a 15 per cent reduction in basic rates. 
This we did because we believed we could justify the resulting 
wage rates, and also because we considered it essential to the 
railroad industry, including the best interests of railroad em- 
ployees who must gain or suffer along with the industry as a 
whole. 

The President has declared that conditions are not yet sufi- 
ciently stable to permit a wise determination of what wages 
should be for the future and has requested the avoidance of 
wage controversy at this time. In lieu thereof he requested an 
extension of the present agreement providing for a deduction 
of 10 per cent from pay checks for at least six months after 
July 1, 1934. He also requested consideration of the compen- 
sation of certain of the lower-paid railroad employees. 

The conference committee of managers expressed the will- 
ingness to subordinate its effort to secure a reduction of 15 
per cent in basic rates to the request of the President that a 
wage controversy should not be precipitated now. 

It also offered to provide a method of adjusting the com- 
pensation of the lower paid men referred to in the President’s 
second letter. We were willing to do this with a profound hope 
that a continuation of national recovery should be such as to 
justify this action. 

The President’s proposals have been repeatedly rejected by 
the representatives of the employees. 

In this connection they have referred to certain increases in 
wages that have been recently made in certain industries. In 
general these industries had reduced wage rates much more 
than 10 per cent. The railroads were among the last, if not 
the last, of all large employers, to obtain the benefits of even 
the 10 per cent deduction. 

Railroad earnings in the United States are better than in the 
first part of 1933, but the gross earnings in January and Feb- 
ruary of this year are $30,000,000 less than for the first two 
months of 1932, which in turn were far below 1931, on the 
basis of which year the deduction was first agreed upon. While 
it is impossible to make definite commitments, it is a fact that 
as earnings improve expenditures for wages and materials will 
increase, with direct benefits to the employees and other in- 
dustries. 

If the 10 per cent deduction be not continued for the re- 
mainder of the year, such expenditures will of necessity have 
to be drastically reduced in substantial amounts. 

After Mr. Eastman had withdrawn the Conference 
Committee of Managers and the Railway Labor Execu- 
tives’ Association resumed their joint conferences, which 
had been terminated just before Mr. Eastman undertook 
to act as mediator on March 22 at the request of the 
President. They met together and separately several 
times on Monday, Tuesday and Wednesday and late 
Wednesday afternoon adjourned for another meeting to 


be held Thursday morning. 


—_—_—_—__ 


THE WEsTERN AUSTRALIA GOVERNMENT Rattways, for the 
year ending June 30, 1933, reported a deficit after interest 
charges of £175,681 as compared with a 1931-32 deficit o! 
£190,069. Gross revenues for the year increased by £9,755 as 
compared with the previous year and operating expenses were 
reduced by £11,693. In the final result, however, this improve- 
ment of £21,448 in net operating revenues was offset some- 
what by a £7,060 rise in interest charges, and thus the net 
reduction in the deficit as compared with 1931-32 was £14,388. 
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Reading Truck Traffic Marked by 
Steady Growth 


Meeting new transportation needs of shippers has been rewarded 
by substantial patronage — Rail-highway co-ordination 
constantly stressed 





ITH 2,000,000 miles of truck operation behind 
W/ it, the Reading Transportation Company, high- 

way subsidiary of the Reading, has demon- 
strated the practicability of coordinated rail-highway 
transportation for freight. With the record of having 
transported more than 130,000 tons of freight in a little 
over two years, it has also demonstrated the traffic- 
attracting characteristics of such coordinated service. 
Current operations and traffic are at high levels, main- 
taining the favorable trend of previous months. 

Late in 1931, the transportation company was operat- 
ing only two minor truck routes in replacement of train 
service, these having an aggregate length of less than 
100 miles. Beginning in January, 1932, however, a policy 
of aggressive expansion, such as that which had already 
marked its operation of motor coaches, was adopted, 
with the result that during 1932 the common carrier 
and train-replacement motor truck operations of the com- 


One of Several Tractor and Trailer Combinations Recently Purchased by the Reading Transportation Company. 
Body is Reading-Designed 
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pany were pushed almost throughout the territory served 
by the railway. Six common carrier inter-city truck 
routes, with an aggregate length of 570.5 miles, and 
seven train-replacement routes, aggregating 329.6 miles 
in length, were established during the year. 
This program of expansion was continued. in 1933, 
with the results shown in the following tabulation: 
Per Cent 
Year 1932 Year 1933 Increase 
Train-Substitution Truck Operation: 


Av. miles per month 12,075 16,386 ood 
Common Carrier Truck Operation: 
Av. miles per month 41,589 67,801 63.0 


The increase in motor truck mileage per month has 
continued at a steady pace, almost without exception, 
since truck operations began. The principal exception 
resulted from the traffic peak in October, 1932, and from 
the subsequent. decline in traffic volume which was felt 
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by transportation companies throughout the country. 
This was especially marked in connection with the train- 
replacement truck operations which set a new high rec- 
ord of 19,117 motor truck miles in October, 1932, a 
peak which has not since been duplicated. The steady 
growth of the station-to-station truck movement in gen- 
eral, however, is indicated by the increase in motor 
truck miles operated in this type of service from 6,227 
in January, 1932, to mileage in excess of 13,000 in every 
month, with one exception, since September, 1932. 

The common carrier truck operations of the trans- 
portation company have been even steadier in their 
increases. At no time during 1932 did the truck mileage 
in common carrier service reach the level in excess of 
80,000 miles per month, which was run up in 1933. 
From a truck mileage of 20,534 in January, 1932, the 
increase in this type of service has been relatively steady 
from month to month, with the common carrier truck 
mileages currently being operated well in excess of those 
of any previous month in the company’s history. 

The Reading has had two purposes in the operation 
of its truck lines. First, it was desired to replace freight 
train service with motor truck service, where, by this 
means, operating. expenses could be reduced and the 
service to patrons improved. Carrying out this plan, 
train-replacement motor trucks are operated to and from 
concentration points on the road. Freight is moved by 
train between these concentration points and points of 
distribution on night trips, and is delivered by trucks 
to the outlying stations on the following morning. The 
trucks engaged in this type of work are run merely from 


station to station and do not perform pick-up and de-. 


livery service at the doors of shippers and consignees. 
However, they do facilitate the movement of the freight 
and they enable substantial savings in operating expenses 
to be made. 

The second type of motor truck service rendered 
by the transportation company is an inter-city common 
carrier transportation service, with pick-up and delivery, 
which is similar to the service rendered by independent 
truck lines except that the transportation company not 
infrequently moves its interstate common carrier freight 
by train, acting as the shipper and consignee of its own 
freight, where economy can be effected. The transpor- 
tation company has two interstate routes of a common 
carrier type, one between Philadelphia, Pa., Trenton, 
N. J., and New York, and the other between Harris- 
burg, Pa., Allentown and New York. These two routes 
parallel the railway lines of the Central of New Jersey 
and the Reading, and are operated in conjunction with 
the Jersey Central Transportation Company, highway 
subsidiary of the Central of New Jersey, all operating 
matters being handled for the Jersey Central Transpor- 
tation Company by the Readjng Transportation Com- 
pany. In addition to these interstate routes, the Reading 
operates several intrastate common carrier truck lines in 
the state of Pennsylvania, covering which it holds operat- 
ing certificates from the Pennsylvania Public Service 
Commission. 


Steady Improvement in Traffic Volume 


The volume of traffic handled in both station-to-station 
service and common carrier service has improved steadily 
since operations began on a substantial scale in Jan- 
uary, 1932, as indicated in the following tabulation: 


Per Cent 
Year 1932 Year 1933 Increase 


Train-Substitution Truck Operation: 


Av. Net Tons per Month 1,270 1,426 12.3 
Common Carrier Truck Operation: 
Av. Net Tons per Month 1,868 4,682 150.6 


The volume of station-to-station freight has fluctuated in 


the same manner as the freight business of the railways, 
having declined, for example, after reaching a peak in 
October, 1932. In the common carrier operations, how- 
ever, the traffic increases have been more steady. In 
the initial month of operation, 1,171,776 lb. of freight 
was carried in common carrier service. A traffic volume 
in excess of 2,000,000 lb. was reached in April, while 
the 3,000,000-Ib. mark was passed in June. Four mil- 
lion pounds of common carrier freight were handled in 
August, 1932, while September, October and November 
showed a movement in excess of 6,000,000 Ib. per month. 
There was a slight decline in December, but a return to 
a volume of 6,000,000 lb. per month in January and 
February, 1933, and a new peak in excess of 12,000,000 
lb. was reached in October, 1933. 

The Reading operates its common carrier motor truck 
routes in recognition of a demand on the part of shippers 
for the type of transportation service which trucks can 
offer when operated by a dependable organization. The 
principal features of the common carrier service offered 
by the company are speed in transit, late pick-up of 
freight and early delivery at destination the following 
morning. The Reading has found that many of the 
shippers from whom it is securing traffic for its trucks 
could not continue to exist without fast and regular 
transportation service of this kind. It is realized that 
part of the business currently being handled by the trans- 
portation company is traffic which formerly moved by 
Reading freight trains, and which was later lost to in- 
dependent truck lines and then regained by Reading 
motor trucks, but a substantial portion of the traffic 
has come into existence only because of the availability 
of the fast transportation service being offered by the 
Reading Transportation Company. 

For the traffic which it handles, the transportation 
company does not depend upon indiscriminate rate cut- 
ting. Its published tariffs, which are on file with the 
Pennsylvania Public Service Commission, show class 
rates, based upon railway station-to-station rates, with 
an additional charge for the pick-up and delivery serv- 
ice which is rendered. When circumstances arise which 
make some rate reduction necessary in order to cope with 
a specific situation, the reduction is accomplished in ac- 
cordance with the law by the replacement of class rates 
with commodity rates. 


Traffic Volume Taxes Capacity of Equipment 


At the present time, the trucking operations of the 
transportation company are taxing the capacity of the 
fleet of 62 motor trucks, tractors and semi-trailers which 
the company owns. For the heavier types of service, 
the transportation company employs 14 tractors and 20 
ten-ton semi-trailers. Its fleet of motor trucks includes 
2 ten-ton trucks, 16 five-ton trucks, and 2 five-ton trac- 
tors and semi-trailers ; also, 4 three-ton trucks and 2 one 
and one-half-ton trucks. The heavier units accomplish 
the over-the-road movement, while lighter trucks handle 
the pick-up and delivery work. Both trailer loads and 
truck loads of freight consigned to different consignees 
are handled between concentration points and are, there- 
fore, broken down for delivery in smaller units. The 
principal concentration points are Philadelphia and 
Reading, from which radiate the various routes covered 
by the transportation company’s trucks. In addition 
to the truck equipment which is owned, the transporta- 
tion company has contracts with local truckers for pick- 
up and delivery service at some points, notably New 
York and Philadelphia. ; 

The success with which the Reading Transportation 
Company has operated motor coaches for several years 
has been duplicated by the success of its truck opera- 
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tions. The station-to-station routes, operating in re- 
placement of train service, have improved the service 
offered to patrons and at the same time have saved the 
railway a substantial sum in train operating expenses 
which would have been incurred if the trains had not 
been replaced by motor trucks. The large and increas- 
ing volume of traffic which the common carrier lines 
have enjoyed is considered to have been of especial 
value to the company. It is believed that the greater part 
of it, if not all of it, would have moved by independent 
trucks if the service of the transportation company had 
not been available to save the revenue from this business 
for the railway. 

The railway and its highway subsidiary are develop- 


Rail-Highway Operations of 1933 
Reviewed in A\nnual Reports 


ing every possible opportunity to co-ordinate train and 
truck service in order that the service will be improved 
and also that the expense of inter-city movement, rela- 
tively high in the case of straight truck hauls, will be 
reduced. Ultimately the expectation is that a system of 
train and truck operation can be worked out under 
which trains will perform the service which they are 
best fitted to do, and the trucks will operate in the kind 
of service to which they are best suited, the result being 
improved service to shippers and consignees and the 
utmost in economy to the railway. To the extent that 
train and truck operations have been co-ordinated in 
this manner already, this plan of operation has proved 
advantageous, and it will be developed still further. 


Motor transport discussions confined, in the main, to brief 
general comments on continuing efforts to meet 


OTOR transport discussions embodied in 1933 
M annual reports of the railways are confined in the 
main to brief general comments on continuing 
efforts to meet, with co-ordinated services, the compe- 
tition of independent highway operators. Here and 
there, however,—especially in the reports of those roads 
which, through subsidiaries, own and operate either buses 
or trucks, or both—are found data setting forth the 1933 
financial results of these subsidiary operations. The out- 
standing motor transport development of 1933 was the 
extension of storedoor collection and delivery service but 
the major moves in that connection came late in the 
year and thus statistics on results of the experiment 
would not have been available for inclusion in the annual 
reports of the railways involved. Some of these latter 
made no comment on the development while others 
merely announced that the experiment had been launched 
by them. 
Excerpts from the motor transport discussions in some 
of the 1933 railroad reports are given herein. 


New York, New Haven & Hartford 


The New England Transportation Company’s income 
account for 1933 and its balance sheet as of December 
31, 1933, are included in the annual report of that com- 
pany’s parent railroad, the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford. N. E. T. reported for 1933 a net income of 
$31,251 as compared with a deficit of $142,775 in 1932, 
an improvement of $174,026. Gross revenues last year 
Were $3,186,086, or $196,164 in excess of the 1932 gross. 
Included were: Passenger revenues, $2,221,744, an in- 
crease of $175,077; freight revenues, $833,859, an in- 
crease of $26,123; and revenues from “other” operations, 
$130,483, a decrease of $5,035. Last year was the first 
in which the New England has reported an increase in 
Passenger revenues since 1929 when this item totaled 
$2,924,753. Freight revenue, on the other hand, has 
Increased uninterruptedly since trucking services were 
maugurated. The item first appeared on the income ac- 


competition—Some earnings figures given 





count in 1929 when truck operations yielded $101,442 
in gross revenues. The next year (1930) the figure in- 
creased to $520,067 ; it rose to $713,474 in 1931 ; to $807,- 
736 in 1932 and, as stated above, to $833,859 in 1933. 

Despite the additional business which it was called 
upon to handle, New England’s operating expenses for 
1933 were but $7,031 greater than in 1932 and thus, 
with the much greater revenue increase, the operating 
ratio was down to 86.26 as compared with a 1932 figure 
of 91.69. The improvement over 1932 of $189,134 in 
net operating revenue was offset somewhat by an in- 
crease of $36,108 in tax accruals but a neutralizing drop 
of $21,296 in deductions from gross income permitted 
the bulk of the gain to be carried along to bring the 
above-mentioned improvement of $174,026 in net in- 
come as compared with 1932. The New Haven’s in- 
vestment in the New England Transportation Company, 
on December 31, 1933, totaled $2,860,983, consisting of 
$1,500,000 of the subsidiary’s capital stock, and notes 
amounting to $1,360,983. 

In his general remarks, President J. J. Pelley of the 
New Haven included no comment on the operations of 
the New England but he did suggest that further regu- 
lation of motor carriers “should be beneficial and aid 
materially in stabilizing all forms of transportation.” 


Boston & Maine and Maine Central 


Edward S. French, president of the Boston & Maine, 
in discussing “Freight Traffic,” says that the l.c.l. pick- 
up and delivery service to which he referred in his 1932 
report has during 1933 “met with continued approval 
on the part of shippers and consignees, and during the 
year has been extended through its adoption by some of 
our connecting carriers as well as by other roads in 
Trunk Line and Eastern Territory.” For the Boston 
& Maine Transportation Company, highway subsidiary 
of the B. & M., Mr. French reported that “An increase 
in revenues from bus operations was due in considerable 
part to a substantial upturn in business during the last 
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four months of the year.” He also notes that the sub- 
sidiary enjoyed “a slight increase in revenues received 
from freight traffic handled by truck in connection with 
rail movement.” 

“All operations of the Transportation Company, includ- 
ing both buses and trucks,” Mr. French continued, 
“showed a net profit of $6,955.67 in addition to which 
substantial economies accrued to the railroad through 
the handling of business by the Transportation Company 
instead of by rail in territory. where the traffic was not 
sufficient to warrant the maintenance of train schedules.” 

Mr. French, who is also president of the Maine Cen- 
tral, reviews briefly the 1933 operations of the Maine 
Central Transportation Company in the annual report 
of the former. During last year, this report reveals, 
motor transport operations “have been enlarged and 
have increased in value.” New highway routes were 
added between Portland, Me., and Rockland and between 
Waterville and Bingham via Skowhegan, and the serv- 
ice between Portland and Lewiston was increased. The 
Maine Central Transportation Company, Mr. French 
adds, contributed in 1933 a total of $57,000 to Maine 
Central income, an increase of $46,398 over the previous 
year. 


Pennsylvania and Reading 


The Pennsylvania was one of the large Eastern roads 
which late in 1933 inaugurated system-wide storedoor 
collection and delivery service for lc.l. freight, but 
President Atterbury’s 1933 annual report comment on 
the development is confined to a brief paragraph. “On 
December 1, 1933,” he says, “the Company inaugurated 
a collection and delivery service for less than carload 
freight on its System lines, whereby a shipper need only 
telephone to an agent of the company that he has freight 
to be delivered at any point on its line and such freight 
will be called for at the store or warehouse and deliv- 
ered at the store, warehouse or residence of the con- 
signee. During the short period this service has been in 
effect it has developed a very substantial patronage, and 
the company would welcome the help of its patrons and 
stockholders in further extending this service to the 
shipping public. The service is experimental, although 
it is believed that it will finally become a permanent 
part of the rail transportation service.” 

The Reading Transportation Company, highway sub- 
sidiary of the Reading, realized in 1933 a net income of 
$10,800, according to the parent railroad’s annual report 
submitted by President Charles H. Ewing. In 1932 this 
Reading subsidiary reported a deficit of $44,150. Gross 
revenues for 1933 were $738,483 and operating expenses 
totaled $748,213, leaving an operating deficit of $9,730. 
Other income, however, totaled $20,590, and thus pro- 
duced the net. At the close of last year the Reading 
Transportation Company was operating motor coaches 
on routes aggregating 931.4 miles and motor trucks on 
routes totaling 948 miles. Equipment in service con- 
sisted of 71 motor coaches, 24 motor trucks, 13 tractors 
and 17 semi-trailers. 


N., C., & St. L. and F. E. C. 


J. B. Hill, president of the Nashville, Chattanooga, & 
St. Louis, notes that “the effect of highway competition 
on earnings continues” but adds that “Several innova- 
tions, designed to meet the situation by making the ser- 
vice more attractive, were put in force during 1933.” 
Among these latter is the pick-up and delivery service, 
confined to certain maximum distances, which was in- 
augurated on March 15, 1933. “Later,” Mr. Hill con- 
tinues, “the distance was extended and it now applies 
to approximately 360 miles, both on this line singly and 


jointly with certain connections. Further distance ex- 
tensions are not unlikely in view of the national interest 
now displayed in the development of this problem.” An- 
other N. C. & St. L. innovation during 1933 was the 
authority given the Railway Express Agency to charge 
for its service not lower than fourth-class freight rates 
within certain distance limits. 

The receivers for the Florida East Coast complain 
that “Other forms of transportation, largely unregulated 
and subsidized, increased during the year,” and continue 
to say that “To meet this situation aggressive action has 
been taken in adjusting rates and service in an effort 
to hold and recover traffic against these competitors. 
Storedoor delivery service, for handling l.c.l. traffic, was 
established during the year at St. Augustine, Daytona 
Beach, New Smyrna, Titusville, Cocoa-Rockledge, Mel- 
bourne, Vero Beach and Fort Pierce. This class of trai- 
fic, destined to Miami, is being handled in baggage cars 
on express trains, giving overnight service, and provid- 
ing early morning delivery.” 


Southern Pacific and D. & R. G. W. 


The complete annual report of the Southern Pacilic 
was not available when this was written, but in his pre- 
liminary summary of 1933 operations Chairman Hale 
Holden referred briefly to S.P. highway freight and pas- 
senger services. 

“There was,” Mr. Holden said, ‘“‘a substantial increase 
in the volume of traffic carried by your company’s solely 
controlled affiliated companies which provide city pick-up 
and delivery service in connection with intrastate rail 
freight movements, and operate motor trucks on high- 
ways. The highway service, in addition to supplying 
traffic to your rail lines, made possible further substitu- 
tion of trucking service for local rail service, with re- 
sultant economy to your company. 

“Pacific Greyhound Corporation, with subsidiary com- 
panies operating motor bus lines principally in the ter- 
ritory served by your company’s Pacific Lines, had net 
income of $515,288.41 which was $102,328.10 or 24.78 
per cent more than for 1932. At the close of the year 
your company owned 36.09 per cent of the capital stock 
of the Pacific Greyhound Corporation. 

“Southland Greyhound Lines, Inc., in which your 
company has approximately a one-third interest, will be 
liquidated ; its properties and operating rights in Texas 
having been sold, on October 1, 1933, to Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., a new company, which also ac- 
quired the passenger bus properties and operating rights 
of Western Greyhound Lines, Inc. and the Southwestern 
Transportation Company, in the territory between and 
South of St. Louis, Kansas City and Denver. Your 
company ; and the St. Louis Southwestern Railway Com- 
pany, owner of Southwestern Transportation Company 
which will continue operations as a freight carrier; each 
owns one-sixth of the voting stock of the Southwestern 
Greyhound Lines, Inc., and together will own a sub- 
stantial number of shares of other stocks of that cor- 
poration.” ' 

Reporting on 1933 motor bus and truck operations ot 
the Denver & Rio Grande Western, J. S. Pyeatt, prest- 
dent of that road, reveals that one of its highway al- 
filiates—Rio Grande Motor Way, Inc.—realized lasi 
year a net income of $15,588 from a gross revenue 0! 
$210,840. This company, in which the D. & R. G. \W. 
has an 80 per cent stock interest, operates highway ser- 
vices for the transportation of passengers, package 
freight, express, mail and freight over 1,200 miles of 
highway in Colorado, Utah and New Mexico. Another 
D. & R. G. W. highway affiliate is the Denver-Colorado 
Springs-Pueblo Motor Way, Inc., in which the railroad 
has a 50 per cent stock interest. This company, which 
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Motor Transport Section 


operates passenger and package freight service between 
Denver, Colo., and Trinidad, with branch operations be- 
tween Pueblo and Canon City, a total of 250 highway 
miles, reported, for 1933, gross revenue of $91,581 and 
net income of $9,754. 


"World's Largest Trailer’ 


NE of the most difficult transportation problems in 
O connection with the construction of Boulder Dam 

has been solved by the use of the largest trailer 
ever built. The equipment weighs approximately 41 
tons and is designed to carry a maximum pay-load of 
200 tons. Never before, it is said, has such a heavy 
burden been borne on a single vehicle on rubber tires. 
The trailer is used to haul sections of steel tubing, vary- 
ing in diameter from 8% ft. to 30 ft., over a tortuous 
mountain road from the pipe fabrication plant to the 
dam site, a mile and a half below, where they are being 
assembled by The Six Companies, contractors for the 
dam project. 

The width of the trailer is 22 ft. and its over-all 
length is more than 37 ft. It requires a turning radius 
of 100 ft., but is so constructed that it can be towed 
from either end, thus eliminating the necessity of pro- 
viding such a large turning area at each of the operating 
terminals. Large tractors provide the motive power. 

Each of the four corners of the gigantic trailer is 
supported by two axles, and on each end of each axle 
is a wheel with two 28 in. by 14 in. Goodyear solid 
rubber tires. This provides 448 in. of tire width, dis- 
tributed over the 16 wheels. The normal capacity of 
each tire is 10,200 lb., which, with an overload allow- 
ance of 25 per cent, because of the slow speed at which 
the trailer travels, assures a maximum total tire capacity 
of 407,725 Ib. , 

Each set of dual axles is independently controlled to 
facilitate turning, which is accomplished with the aid of 
hydraulic steering apparatus. A 15 hp. gasoline engine 
drives the oil pump that supplies the hydraulic power. 
Air brakes are used, and should anything happen to 
disconnet the hauling units or the air line, the brakes 
automatically lock the wheels of the trailer. 

The test of this huge hauling unit was recently com- 
pleted, the test consisting of loading the trailer with 
bundles of reinforcing rods. The net load was 194 tons, 
not including the weight of the timbers used to support 
the bundles, or of the trailer. The trailer and its load 
were pulled over railroad crossings and other obstacles 
by two large tractors, and the successful performance of 
the entire equipment proved its strength and flexibility. 


The Trailer Loaded for Testing 
with 194 Tons of Reinforcing Rods 


General Motors Offers 
New Types of Motor Trucks 


WO new types of trucks, designed especially to meet 
| length and weight restrictions in different states 

without sacrificing pay-load capacity, have been in- 
troduced by the General Motors Truck Company, Pon- 
tiac, Mich. They are “cab-over-engine” models and “‘set- 
back-front-axle” models. For any given pay-load capac 
ity, both new types are shorter than trucks of conven 





The ‘“Set-Back-Front-Axle’” Truck Meets Length Restrictions without 
Sacrifice of Load Cacapity 


tional design. The reduced length is of advantage not 
only in meeting legal restrictions on the length of truck 
and trailer trains, but also, it is said, in providing in- 
creased facility of operation in congested city traffic. The 
wheelbase and turning radius are reduced, and _ less 
garage space is required. 

Legal limits on the total load carried on a single axle, 
which in many states prevent carrying the full rated load 
of a heavy-duty truck, are offset in the new types by a 
redistribution of weight. Instead of dividing the load 
75 per cent on the rear axle and 25 per cent on the 
front axle, the cab-over-engine models carry only 67 
per cent on the rear, while the set-back-axle trucks carry 
70 per cent. With this type of construction, more load 
is placed on the front axle, which gives more efficient 
tire and axle loading. 

On the cab-over-engine models, there is no hood, the 
front of the cab being nearly flush with the front end 
of the chassis. The engine is mounted in a “wind- 
tunnel” that extends back from the radiator grille and 
divides the cab floor and seat in two sections. Engine 
heat is swept through this conduit and discharged down- 
ward into the air stream. Insulation in the walls of the 
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tunnel prevents heating of the cab. Another unusual 
feature is the “front-door” construction of these models. 
The radiator grille may be swung wide open on hinges, 
permitting the removal of the engine for major service 
operations, the engine being mounted in a sub-frame on 
rollers. For ordinary maintenance and minor service 
work, the engine cover in the cab may be removed for 
access to the ignition units, valves, carburetor, etc. The 
driver’s cab is provided with a controlled ventilating 
system, taking air in from the front and discharging 
it through special roof vents and the side and rear 
windows. 

The General Motors Truck Company has also placed 
on the market a new 1%-ton truck, designated as model 
T-16. This truck has a gross rating of 9,300 lb. The 
power plant has 213 cu. in. of cylinder displacement, 
and delivers 70 h.p. at 3,300 r.p.m. The maximum torque 
is 147 ft. Ib., from 1,400 to 1,800 r.p.m. Engine refine- 
ments include rifle drilled connecting rods, main and 
connecting rod bearings of the replaceable type, steel- 
backed, and electro-plated pistons. Power is transmitted 
through a truck-type clutch and transmission, needle 
bearing universal joints and tubular propeller shafts, to 
the full-floating rear axle. Other chassis features include 
heavy, truck-type frames, with straight side rails; long, 
semi-elliptic front and rear springs; four-wheel, me- 
chanical brakes, with centrifuge drums; and demount- 
able type Spoksteel wheels. 

Bodies available in the standard line are adapted for 
practically every variety of demand, and special bodies 
are built to order. The stake bodies have welded stake 
pockets and a rub rail that prevents damage to stakes or 
to pockets; swinging side gates with removable hinge 
pins; and a rear vision plate, mounted in the stake sec- 
tion directly back of the rear cab window. In the canopy 
body, with open sides, the load space is 116% in. long, 
54 in. wide and 54 in. high. There is also a 131-in. wheel- 
base for the stake body, with special provisions for easy 
loading. The body dimensions are 106 in. long and 81% 
in. wide, with stake sides 42 in. high. The construction 
of the 157-in. wheelbase platform truck is similar to 
that of the model with the 131-in. wheelbase. Both have 
pressed steel stake pockets and a heavy gage rear bumper. 
The platform of the 157-in. wheelbase model is 145 in. 
long and 87 in. wide. 

x * x 





On the Southern Pacific in Southwestern New Mexico 


April 28, 1934 


President Wants 


Railroad Reorganization 


(Continued from page 610) 


when due. However, the demand for a greater amount 
of railroad reorganization than is now under way is 
apparently being made not for the benefit of the govern- 
ment or the stockholders. 

By way of illustration of the President’s attitude 
there has been mentioned the hypothetical case of a 
two-track railroad which had added two more tracks 
during the “boom”’’ period and is now paying interest on 
the cost of two tracks that are not being used. The 
assumption was made that the two tracks were financed 
by bond issues and it was therefore suggested that they 
should be recapitalized by an exchange of the fixed- 
interest bonds for stock that could await its chances of 
a return. No suggestion was made that the present 
surplus capacity might as properly be considered the 
equity of the present stockholders who are being penal- 
ized because some of their property is not being used, 
although the amount of funded debt outstanding which 
is receiving a return is only about half of the total in- 
vestment in the railroads and therefore represents prop- 
erty that has been used throughout the depression. 

Because the railroads, in making large capital ex- 
penditures since the war, in “an abiding faith” in the 
promise of a fair return held out by Section 15a, have 
issued a far greater amount of bonds than of stock, it 
is commonly assumed that most of the capital expendi- 
tures of the boom period were so financed, although the 
total funded debt increased only about three billions 
from 1916 to 1932 while the total investment increased 
nearly eight billions. 

The railroads have been somewhat reluctant to em- 
phasize the amount of such capital expenditures that 
was paid for out of earnings and added to surplus be- 
cause so many people insist on interpreting that to mean 
that they were enabled to add to their property from 
earnings in excess of dividends, in spite of the fact 
that many railroads were forced to use their net income, 
or part of it, for such purposes in lieu of reasonable 
dividends, because their credit was not good enough 
to enable them to finance more largely by stock or bonds. 
In other words, a large part of the now surplus facili- 
ties of the railroads were paid for at the expense of 
stockholders, and in view of the circumstances in which 
the subject of reorganization is now revived, it is sug- 
gested the proposal that a larger share of the railroads’ 
investment be capitalized on a contingent basis would 
merely mean that more stockholders would be asked to 
wait for a return on their investment. 


THe New SoutH Wates (AvusTRALIA) GOVERNMENT RaAl.- 
ways, for the year ending June 30, 1933, reported an improve- 
ment in financial results of £1,204,123 as compared with the 
previous year ending June 30, 1932. Thus the 1932-33 deficit 
after interest and exchange charges was £3,360,482 as com- 
pared with the 1931-32 deficit of £4,564,605. The improvement 
was brought about by a revenue increase of £404,298 and re- 
spective decreases of £511,585 in operating expenses and £288,- 
240 in exchange charges on interest remitted to London. The 
1932-33 operating ratio was 78.03 as compared with 83.55 in the 
previous year. The report notes, in commenting on the aug- 
mented revenue, that there was a steady improvement in gem- 
eral economic conditions of the territories served, but adds that 
a portion of the increased earnings was due to the intensive traf- 
fic-soliciting campaign which was inaugurated during the year 
under review. 
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Bennett Again Assailed 
for C. P. R. Guarantee 


Opposition critic refers to the loan 
incident in attacking the 
Rhodes budget 


Declaring that Premier Bennett “is too 
prone to sign his name to letters, to do- 
ing things in a big way and using the 
credit of the Dominion of Canada for 
that purpose,” Hon. J. L. Ralston, finan- 
cial critic of the Liberals in the House at 
Ottawa, in opening the Opposition attack 
on the budget presented last week by Hon. 
E. N. Rhodes, minister of finance, this 
week assailed the manner in which the 
Government had arranged its backing of 
the banks’ loan of $60,000,000 to the 
Canadian Pacific Railway. 

“The guarantee in connection with the 
Canadian Pacific Railway is exactly in the 
same category in many respects as the 
wheat guarantees,” said Mr. Ralston, “that 
transaction was carried out in this way. 
Discussions were had with the Prime Min- 
ister, an intimation having been given that 
the Canadian Pacific Railway would have 
difficulty in financing for 1933-34. We are 
told that no suggestion was made at all 
that the government should guarantee the 
loan, but suddenly on May 30 the sug- 
gestion came from someone—Mr. Beatty 
I think—that the government should guar- 
antee the loan. The Prime Minister thinks 
there may have been a discussion earlier 
than that. Parliament prorogued on May 
27, 1933, and on May 30 the conference was 
had between Mr. Beatty and the Prime 
Minister. The next day, May 31, a letter 
was given by the Prime Minister that 
this country would guarantee the obliga- 
tions of the Canadian Pacific for 1933 and 
1934, would guarantee the banks so that 
they might loan money enough to retire 
those obligations and to carry them for the 
railway for five years. When was the 
order in council passed in respect to that? 
The following November, November 29, 
1933. This was a’ good thing for the 
Canadian Pacific, so far as financing was 
concerned; the banks got a good piece of 
business, but the Prime Minister is too 
Prone to sign his name to letters, to doing 
things in a big way and using the credit 
of the Dominion of Canada for that pur- 
pose. I am reminded that the money was 
loaned and the advances made by the banks 
all through the summer of 1933 long be- 
fore the order in council was passed. 

“That is the situation. What has hap- 
Pened? We are talking about four and a 
half per cent or four per cent loans for 
the Dominion of Canada. What are the 
banks getting out of the Canadian Pacific 



























































guarantees ? 
five per cent with practically a govern- 
ment bond backing it up, because it is a 
letter of the Prime Minister of Canada 
backed up by an order in council. 
“Further, with regard to the Canadian 


A guarantee of interest at 


Pacific loan, let me say this. The state- 
ment is made and is unchallenged that 
the loan which the Bank of Montreal 
made to the Canadian Pacific they were 
willing to carry on security which they had 
without any dominion guarantee. In some 
way or another the Prime Minister felt 
that the matter was important enough for 
him to intervene and apparently the sug- 
gestion came from him just as much as 
it did from anybody else, that the five- 
year financing be done now and that the 
government step in like a great father, 
take over the whole load of the Canadian 
Pacific financing for the next two years 
and give this blanket guarantee. Those are 
matters which do not appear in the budget 
speech.” , 


M. P. on Fifth Avenue 


The office of D. I. Lister, general eastern 
passenger agent of the Missouri Pacific, 
is now located at 500 Fifth avenue, New 
York. 


Train Wrecker Sentenced 


Horace G. Lovett, who derailed the Port- 
land Rose of the Union Pacific on March 
9 near Dana, Wyo., by loosening a rail, 
was sentenced to life imprisonment on 
April 11. He said he intended to rob the 
passengers after wrecking the train but 
since the derailment was not serious, his 
nerve failed. 


Bureau of Explosives 


Col. B. W. Dunn, chief inspector, has 
issued the annual report of the Bureau for 
the Safe Transportation of Explosives and 
Other Dangerous Articles, for the year 
1933. Only one person was killed, and 
two injured in the transportation of ex- 
plosives by railroad during the year. The 
total number of accidents reported, includ- 
ing explosives, inflammable liquids, poison- 
ous articles, etc., was 792; persons killed, 
five; persons injured, 11; property loss, 
$300,190. The great bulk of the loss comes 
under the head of inflammable liquids. De- 
railments of tank cars caused a gross loss 
of $179,394. Fires. occurring in the trans- 
portation of gasoline, 14 of them, are also 
set forth in detail. (A similar table shows 
19 fires in the transportation of charcoal.) 
In 1932, and in 1930, the losses under “in- 
flammable liquids” were still larger. 

The report gives a list in full detail of 
all accidents shown in the record due to 
“dangerous articles” (not explosives), be- 
ginning with acetone and ending with wood 


_ pulp—over a hundred kinds. 
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I. C. C. Hears Testimony 


on Fare Cut Experiments 


Traffic officers of the western and 
southeastern roads outline 
results of reductions 


Passenger traffic officers of the western 
and southeastern railroads described the 
results of their various experiments with 
reduced passenger fares in the past year 
or two at a hearing before Division 2 of 
the Interstate Commerce Commission on 
April 23, 24 and 25 on their applications 
for authority to continue the rates, now in 
effect for experimental periods generally 
expiring May 31, for further periods of 
four to six months. The proposed fares 
in general are on a basis of three cents a 
mile in parlor and sleeping cars and two 
cents a mile in coaches, but the lines in the 
Southern system desire to continue their 
rates of a cent and one-half a mile in 
coaches while other southeastern roads, 
although many of them have recently met 
the Southern rates, desire to continue the 
experiments which they had previously 
undertaken with two-cent fares. There was 
general agreement that the old rate of 3.6 
cents a mile, with a surcharge in Pullman 
cars, was too high but there was much 
difference of opinion as to the rate which 
now would produce the most favorable re- 
sults. Most of the roads that have tried 
two-cent fares took the position that their 
experiments so far have not been adequate 
to afford a conclusive demonstration and de- 
sire further experience, while the Southern 
took the position that it had obtained bet- 
ter results with a rate of a cent and one- 
half than with a two-cent rate and the At- 
lantic Coast Line argued for a rate of 
two and one-half cents or more. It was 
Stated that the experiments have been 
hampered somewhat by the fact that all 
of the reduced rates have not been ap- 
plied to interline fares, particularly with 
the eastern roads, and hope was expressed 
by some witnesses that the railway ex- 
ecutives would soon be able to reach an 
agreement on a uniform basis to apply 
throughout the country. 

The discussion as to the southeastern 
situation was complicated with the tentative 
agreement proposed by the bus lines, which 
are now protesting bitterly about “cut- 
throat” railroad competition, for the main- 
tenance of a minimum rate of two cents 
a mile, with differentials under that in 
some circumstances, which most of the 
southeastern roads were willing to assent 
to and which the National Recovery Ad- 
ministration is strongly advocating. 

Sol A. Rosenblatt, division administra- 


(Continued on page 629) 
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A. J. County Sees Need 


for Group Management 


P. R. R. vice-president speaks at 100th 
anniversary of opening of 
Philadelphia G Columbia 


Advocating some form of co-operative 
group management plan for Eastern rail- 
roads, A. J. County, vice-president in 
charge of finance and corporate work of 
the Pennsylvania, in a recent address, 
called for “some freedom from the steril- 
izing barriers of the anti-trust laws and 
from arbitrary consolidation plans” be- 
fore his proposal could be carried out. 
The address was delivered by Mr. County 
before the Chamber of Commerce of 
Lancaster, Pa. on April 17, the 100th 
anniversary of the opening of the Phila- 
delphia & Columbia, which is now part of 
the Pennsylvania. 

Mr. County opened with references to 
the history of Lancaster and the Phila- 
delphia & Columbia and proceeded to 
demonstrate that government ownership of 
railroads brings waste and extravagance 
into their operation. He did this by ref- 
erences to Pennsylvania’s past experience 
with its Public Works program and to the 
contemporary experience of other countries 
having government ownership. “I do not 
believe,” he concluded in this connection, 
“that we will come to government owner- 
ship in this country, unless we so strangle 
the railroads with excessive regulation, and 
subsidized competition, as to render the 
continuance of investor ownership and 
operation impossible. 

Coming to his discussion of how rail- 
road investment will be protected in the 
future, in which is included his advocacy of 
the co-operative management plan, Mr. 
County spoke in part as follows: 

“In looking back over the first century 
of railroads, the question naturally comes 
to mind, what of the second century? Is 
it worth preserving and improving what we 
have? 

“The essentials of good transportation 
service are dependability, regularity of op- 
eration, low cost, speed, comfort and safety, 
with ability to serve in all kinds of weather 
and on all parts of the earth. The railroad 
affords the best all-around combination of 
these basic requirements. 

“But railroads are more than monu- 
ments of wealth or monuments of material- 
ism; they visibly represent the savings, 
sacrifice and thrift of millions of our peo- 
ple and their families. The welfare of 
the great mass of our people is intimately 
intertwined in the success of the rail- 
roads, as means of daily bread. Their 
improvement requires steady investment, 
and if it be desirable to have the citi- 
zens continue furnishing the funds, the 
earnings and governmental policy of the 
railroads must satisfy them. They can- 
not be coerced to invest further in these 
railroads. The railroads are a prime sup- 
port for our industries and the national and 
state governments. Yet at the present 
time, while much improved over a year 
ago, they have financial difficulties for 
which government ownership is no cure, 
as its cheaper capital would ultimately 
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prove very costly by the heavier taxes and 
the other dangers I described. The rail- 
roads have withstood the shocks of all 
calamities for 100 years—civil war, the 
World War, and the great depressions, and 
the first 100 years is said to be the worst. 
There is as yet no need for undertakers 
and the mourners; there is urgent need to 
give equitable political freedom to railroad 
and commercial leaders, and statesmen to 
exercise ample vision based on sound ex- 
perience, and work out a_ business-like 
railroad situation by first clearly analyzing 
the difficulties. Let us suggest some of 
them which the public should recognize, 
and inquire what kind of changes we need 
at this time when agriculture, banking and 
industry generally, and the Governments 
themselves, are trying to get out of their 
difficulties by the ‘New Deal.’ 

“First, let us recognize that since the 
Transportation Act of 1920, far-reaching 
world-wide trade and financial changes 
have occurred to affect the railroads. We 
have had eliminated from that Act, valua- 
tion, recapture, and a rate-making formula 
that, like the Federal Reserve Act, was 
to cure all railroad ills, but did not. In 
short we still have railroad legislation so 
restrictive, that, when it meets the severe 
tests of depression, it does not protect the 
investment of the citizens who own the 
railroads, the worker who derives his living 
therefrom, nor the industries depending on 
the railroads for large orders; because the 
railroads in times of prosperity were not 
allowed to earn ample surplus, sufficient 
for the soundest of them fully to finance 
themselves by the sale of stock instead of 
bonds. Consequently they cannot now earn 
fixed charges; they have large maturing 
issues and cannot refinance them; and they 
have lost over 40 per cent of gross earn- 
ings compared with 1929. 

“Consolidation plans for larger com- 
petitive systems have been developed under 
the artificial barriers of the Transportation 
Act, such as the four systems for the 
Eastern railroads, but the present important 
railroads have not the financial strength to 
acquire the necessary lines assigned to 
them, through the issue of securities, or 
by lease or guarantee. Consequently, no 
permanent progress has been made towards 
consolidation or permanent far-reaching 
economies, 

“Duplicate transportation agencies—large- 
ly unprofitable—by highway, waterway and 
air have been developed by governmental 
subsidies, and as yet they are largely un- 
regulated. They have deprived the rail- 
roads of much traffic; but that is not all, 
for the railroads are compelled to pay the 
heavy costs of grade crossing eliminations. 
These newer unregulated and unco-ordi- 
nated and subsidized means of transporta- 
tion can not only divide the traffic, but the 
railroads must pay their share of the heav- 
ier taxes from which the many hundreds 


of millions of dollars are spent by the ~ 


Federal, State and Municipal Governments 
on such extra transportation facilities. 
“One important development has arisen 
from the newer transportation agencies 
owned and used for governmental, private 
and commercial purposes. They have 
wiped out the necessity for the restrictive 
anti-trust laws which force the railroads 
(Continued on page 631) 


April 28, 1934 


Canada’s 1934 Budget 
for C. N. R. $85,800,000 


That amount required for expected 
deficit and for maturities and 
capital expenditures 


Canada’s railway budget for the C. N. R. 
in 1934 will total $85,800,000, according to 
figures given by Hon. E. N. Rhodes, min- 
ister of finance, in his budget speech in the 
House of Commons at Ottawa last week. 
Revenues of the Canadian National, dur- 
ing the first three months of this year, were 
$4,000,000 in excess of those for the first 
quarter of 1933, Mr. Rhodes revealed, and, 
with such initial indications, the C. N. R. 
deficit for 1934 is expected to be $10,000,000 
less than the 1933 deficit of $58,950,000. 

Included in the 1934 estimate of $85,800,- 
000, in addition to the expected deficit of 
$48,800,000, is $4,200,000 for capital ex- 
penditures and $32,800,000 for maturities 
and sinking fund requirements. 

“As the annual report of the trustees of 
the Canadian National Railways System 
has shown,” said Mr. Rhodes in his com- 
ment on 1933 railway results, “railway 
operating revenues suffered a further de- 
cline of $12,500,000, or nearly eight per 
cent. in the calendar year 1933. The loss 
in revenues was almost entirely covered by 
a saving in operating expenses. However, 
as the management had made its budget for 
the year on the basis of the gross earnings 
of the previous year being substantially 
maintained, the amount required from the 
Dominion Government for the payment of 
deficits exceeded the estimated figure by 
$4,300,000. 

“The amount provided by the Govern- 
ment and taken into the public accounts as 
an expenditure in respect of the deficit on 
the Canadian National Railways System, 
after payment of interest on obligations in 
the hands of the public, was $58,950,000, a 
decrease of $1,100,000 from the previous 
year. 

“The net loss of the system as shown by 
their accounts, amounted to $97,650,000. 
The difference between this sum and the 
contribution of the Government, above re- 
ferred to, is made up of $36,000,000 for 
interest on loans from the Government— 
such interest being accrued in the railway 
accounts but not actually paid—and $2,- 
600,000 for certain other non-cash items. 

“The amount paid for deficits is made 
up of two parts: that for the system, ex- 
cluding eastern lines, $52,200,000, and that 
for the eastern lines, $6,600,000. In the 
Dominion accounts of previous years and 
in the budget statements, it has been the 
practice to include the loss: on the eastern 
lines under ordinary expenditures. 

“In addition to the provision for de- 
ficits, the railway company required $1,900,- 
000 for capital expenditures and $11,300,000 
for retirement of debt, these items totalling 
$13,200,000. Against this sum, the company 
had $5,000,000 of working capital available, 
leaving $8,200,000 to be supplied by the 
Government by way of loan. 

“As at the end of March, 1934, the debt 
of the Canadian National Railways System 
outstanding in the hands of the public 
amounted to $1,253,000,000.” 
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Railroads Voice Opposition 
to Revised Pension Bill 


A. R. E. presentation made before sub- 
committee of Senate committee 
on interstate commerce 


Frank V. Whiting, general claims at- 
torney of the New York Central Lines, 
and chairman of the committee on pensions 
appointed by the Association of Railway 
Executives, testified before a sub-commit- 
tee of the Senate committee on interstate 
commerce on April 24 in opposition to the 
revised pension bill, S. 3231, recently in- 
troduced by Senators Wagner and Hatfield, 
as a combination of features included in 
separate bills which they had introduced 
at the last session of Congress prepared 
by organizations of railway employees. In 
addition to a more specific analysis of the 
bill Mr. Whiting gave the following gen- 
eral statement of the grounds for the rail- 
road opposition to the bill: 

“The benefits provided are so excessive 
as to require a stupendous sum of money 
which would place an impossible burden 
upon the carriers as a whole. This bur- 
den would increase progressively from year 
to year. Due to the fact that fhe 2% per 
cent contribution required of the carriers 
is based on operating revenue and that of 
the employees on their wages, the carrier 
contribution will exceed two-thirds of the 
total. 

“We believe that a pension plan is neces- 
sarily a managerial function and not a 
proper subject of legislation. While there 
is nothing novel with reference to pension 
laws covering employees of the govern- 
ment, municipal, state or federal, as well 
as for old age security as to super annu- 
ated persons, through taxation, the pro- 
posal that a federal law be enacted to im- 
pose a compulsory pension plan on trans- 
portation agencies is unique. It is a fact 
that no state or federal government has 
enacted legislation placing the burden of 
a pension plan directly upon industries gen- 
erally. 

“It is our purpose to point out certain 
features in the bill which affect the ulti- 
mate cost; to indicate such parts of the 
plan as are unrelated to pensions and also 
the failure to include certain provisions 
essential to a proper plan. 

“A study, based upon the operating rev- 
enues of 1933, indicates carrier contribu- 
tions will approximate $81,000,000.00 and 
that the employee contributions will amount 
to $37,908,000.00—a total of $118,908,000.00. 
The survey of William Breiby, an actuary 
employed by the Association of Railway 
Executives, shows that 147,300 employees 
would be eligible, upon the enactment of 
this bill, to retire and receive pensions 
ranging from a minimum of 20 per cent 
to the maximum of 60 per cent of so- 
called average compensation. The pay- 
Ments to them during the first year would 
aggregate $121,375,000.00 and the gross 
worth, i. e., the sum of money necessary to 
Pay these initial grants to termination is 
estimated at $1,645,500,000.00. The con- 
tributions for potential pensioners, as well 
aS annual pension payments, will materially 
Mcrease from year to year. 
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“In addition, if the carriers are to con- 
tinue to pay present pensions, there will 
be an additional sum required of the car- 
riers in the neighborhood of $36,000,000.00 
during the first year. It is evident that 
if this pension bill is enacted by Congress, 
the present pension plans of the railroads 
as to future retirements will be discon- 
tinued. If the carriers should continue to 
pay the existing pensions to termination, 
the aggregate cost would be approximately 
$300,000,000.00. 

“This bill affords no relief to the car- 
riers in respect to payments to retired em- 
ployees now on the pension rolls. If 
the burden proposed by this bill should 
be placed upon the carriers, it is certain 
that they would be unable financially to 
carry this additional burden, and if it is 
consistent to include under the bill service 
rendered prior to the effective date, it 
would also be justifiable for the fund to 
take over the payment to termination of 
the then existing pensions. 

“There must be sufficient revenue to 
cover the cost of operation, regardless of 
whether fixed charges are met.” 

Dr. Julius H. Parmelee, director of the 
Bureau of Railway Economics, also testi- 
fied, showing the present financial condi- 
tion of the carriers, in general, and the 
situation with respect to present pension 
plans and the burden that they are now 
carrying through the operation of these 
plans, under which the total amount paid 
from the beginning date of each plan to 
the end of 1933 amounted to $338,486,000.- 
00. As evidence of the constantly mount- 
ing pension costs, in the year 1925 $15,- 
694,000.00 was expended and in the year 
1933 $34,244,000.00—an increase of 118 per 
cent in the eight year period. 


Bill to Amend Interstate Commerce 
Act 


Senator Dill, chairman of the Senate 
committee on interstate commerce, has in- 
troduced in Congress as S. 3405 the bill 
recommended by Co-ordinator Eastman in 
his report of March 10 to the President 
and Congress to amend paragraphs 3 and 
4 of section 15 of the interstate commerce 
act to enable the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to prescribe minimum as well 
as maximum joint rail and water rates and 
to establish through railroad routes, where 
deemed necessary in the public interest, re- 
gardless of the “short-hauling” of any car- 
rier. 


G. M. & N. Revises Passenger 
Schedules 


In an effort to attract new passenger 
business, the Gulf, Mobile & Northern has 
re-arranged its passenger service. Night 
trains with sleeping cars, which were oper- 
ated out of Mobile, Ala., have been trans- 
ferred to service between New Orleans, 
and Jackson, Tenn., while gas-electric rail 
motor cars which were run between New 


Orleans and Jackson, Miss., are now run-' 


ning between Mobile and Jackson, Tenn., 
on daylight schedules. In addition, motor 
coach service has been established between 
Bogalusa, La., and Slidell to connect with 
the Southern’s New Orleans train at the 
latter point, and thus give a double daily 
service between Bogalusa and New Or- 
leans. 
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Reduced Rates Proposed 
to Meet Competition 


|. C. C. investigators would permit cut 
in charges for container and 
mixed carload services 


Examiner O. L. Mohundro and R. V. 
Pitt, assistant director of traffic of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, have 
recommended in a proposed report that the 
carriers in Official territory be authorized 
to establish and maintain for a period of 
six months reduced rates on merchandise 
in steel shipping containers loaded on con- 
tainer cars, merchandise in mixed carloads 
and on other commodities where necessary 
to meet truck competition, without revis- 
ing through rates which may become higher 
than the aggregate of the intermediate 
rates as the result of such action, provided 
that rates established under this authority 
shall be not less than 60 per cent of the 
rates prescribed or approved by the com- 
mission for the transportation of like traf- 
fic from and to the same points. 

“There is no doubt,” the report says, 
“from the facts presented in this case and 
developed by the investigation -in Jn the 
Matter of Container Service, supra, and 
other cases involving the conditions in of- 
ficial territory, that the rail carriers in that 
territory are engaged in a serious struggle 
to meet the steadily increasing competition 
of the motor truck. It is impossible for 
them to deal with this condition under a 
rigid and inflexible rate adjustment. 

“The system of rates proposed in this 
application and the special transportation 
services for which they are to apply, are 
a part of the program adopted by rail car- 
riers in official territory in their efforts 
to check the increasing loss of traffic to 
competing and unregulated transportation 
agencies, especially the motor truck, which 
enjoy a freedom from regulation that gives 
them a substantial advantage over the rail- 
lines. These rates can not be established 
when necessary to meet competition, with- 
out serious delay, if the rail carriers should 
be required to revise simultaneously all 
through rates that might be affected by 
such reductions under the aggregate-of- 
intermediates provision of section 4. Con- 
siderable delay also would result if the 
carriers in such cases should be required to 
file applications for, and obtain relief from, 
the aggregate-of-intermediates provision of 
section 4 with respect to every rate that 
might be necessary to meet truck competi- 
tion before such rate could be established. 
Such delays would result in the loss of the 
competitive traffic to the competing trans- 
portation agency. Furthermore, many of 
the rates designed to meet truck compe- 
tition are experimental and require further 
change, or may be cancelled and the orig- 
inal rates restored, if the experiment is not 
successful. To require all of the through 
rates affected by the experimental rates to 
be reduced in the interim would entail 
serious revenue losses. 

“In view of these circumstances, the con- 
ditions existing in the territory under con- 
sideration present a situation of a special 
character in which the commission is au- 
thorized to grant such relief as reasonably 








may be necessary to enable the rail car- 
riers to adopt adequate and appropriate 
measures to protect their interests without 
unnecessary delay and financial loss. Simi- 
lar relief has been granted with respect 
to the numerous reduced passenger fares 
which have been established during the past 
12 months throughout the south and west. 
However, it does not appear from the facts 
submitted that the broad and unlimited re- 
lief and virtual suspension of the aggre- 
gate-of-intermediates provision of section 
4 prayed by the applicants herein is nec- 
essary for that purpose. No reason ap- 
pears why all the legitimate needs of the 
situation can not be met if carriers are 
afforded relief to establish promptly, and 
maintain for a temporary period, rates re- 
quired to meet those of their motor truck 
competitors until such time as they can 
determine what permanent action will be 
taken with respect to the requirements of 
section 4, 

“The recommendation is made subject to 
the condition that where rates are estab- 
lished by a carrier under the authority 
proposed there should be filed with the 
commission, with the schedule containing 
such rates, a statement by a traffic execu- 
tive of such carrier stating that he has 
made, or caused to be made, an investiga- 
tion with respect to the transportation by 
motor truck of the property covered by the 
rates between the points involved, naming 
or describing the same, as a result of which 
it has been determined that the proposed 
rates are necessary to meet the competi- 
tion of motor trucks from and to the said 
points, and showing the names of the 


motor truck operators and their addresses, ° 


and the rates charged or offered by them 
for the transportation of the property in- 
volved. This statement should be verified 
under oath showing that the affiant has 
knowledge of the matters and things stated 
and is duly authorized by the carrier to 
verify and file such statement. Rates es- 
tablished or continued under the authority 
should be revised within the six-months 
period, to conform with the aggregate-of- 
intermediates provision of section 4, except 
that if a specific application shall be filed 
as provided in the commission’s rules of 
practice, within four months from the es- 
tablishment of any such rates, for permis- 
sion to continue them beyond the six- 
months period, they may be continued until 
such application shall have been determined. 

“The facts presented are not convincing 
that there is any sound reason for granting 
such relief with respect to rates that may 
be established to meet water competition. 
Rates of the water carriers in this terri- 
tory are more stable than those of the 
motor trucks,” the report says. “The points 
at which such competition exists, while im- 
portant, are comparatively few and well 
known and there is no such urgent need 
for the establishment by rail carriers of 
emergency and experimental rates to meet 
such competition as there is in the case of 
truck competition.” 

Because of the report, all for-hire truck 
operators in Official Territory have been 
urged by the National Code Authority for 
the Trucking Industry in a circular letter 
to file their intrastate and interstate min- 
ima for rates and tariffs immediately with 
their respective state code authorities. The 
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letter said the trucking industry “will re- 
sist as vigorously as it can adoption of this 
report by the commission which would 
make possible destruction of for-hire oper- 
ations in this territory, if railroads should 
avail themselves fully of the opportunity 
afforded to cut rates by as much as 40 
per cent of present levels,” and that filing 
of rates immediately is essential to pro- 
vide facts to fight this proposal. 


Tolls for Use of Ohio River 


Representative Snyder, of Pennsylvania, 
has introduced in Congress a bill, H. R. 
9205, prescribing tolls to be charged for 
the use of locks in the Ohio river and 
its tributaries. The bill proposes a toll 
rate of one cent per long ton of freight 
for each lock through which it is trans- 
ported, to be collected by the Secretary of 
War. 


School of Air-Conditioning 


A school of air conditioning has been 
organized at Kansas City, Mo., by em- 
ployees of the Kansas City Pullman Com- 
pany, Kansas City Terminal Company, 
Rock Island, Santa Fe, Kansas City South- 
ern, Union Pacific, Missouri Pacific and 
Burlington. The total enrollment is 145 
men, and classes, divided into four groups, 
are held each night in the week except 
Sunday. There are also classes on Mon- 
day, and on Thursday afternoons, for the 
benefit of the men who will have to service 
the air-conditioned cars that come into the 
station or yards at night. The course of 
study will include terms and definitions, 
study of the psychrometric chart, coeffi- 
cient of heat transfer, sensible and latent 
heat, sun effect on steel cars, estimating 
cooling and heating requirements, cooling 
and heating coils, pumps and motors, air 
filters, blowers, ducts and outlets, ice 
bunker system, mechanical refrigeration 
system, steam-generating system and pre- 
cooling of cars. The school was arranged 
for through the work of E. M. Eardley and 
E. O. Grimm, of the Pullman Company. 
The instructor is M. W. Pehl, air-condi- 
tioning engineer, formerly connected with 
National Air-Control Company, New York. 


Transportation Discussions at U. S. 
Chamber of Commerce Meeting 


Several discussions on transportation 
subjects are included on the program for 
the twenty-second annual meeting of the 
Chamber of Commerce of the United 
States which will be held in Washington, 
D. C., May 1 to 4. Among the speakers 
will be Joseph B. Eastman, federal co- 
ordinator of transportation, who will ad- 
dress the dinner meeting on the evening 
of May 2, and Harry A. Wheeler, presi- 
dent of the Railway Business Association, 
who will deliver the general luncheon ad- 
dress on May 3. On the afternoon of 
May 2 there will be a round-table con- 
ference on “Regulation of Transportation 
and Communication.” Among the speakers 
listed for this is S. T. Bledsoe, president 
of the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe. On 
the afternoon of May 3 a round-table 
conference on transportation rates will be 
held; scheduled speakers for this session 
include C. E. Bockus, president of the 
Clinchfield Coal Corporation; A. M. Hill, 
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president of the National Association of 
Motor Bus Operators; T. V. Rodgers, 
president of the American Trucking As- 
sociations, Inc., and Ira A. Campbell, 
general counsel, American Steamship 
Owners’ Association. 


Safety Work for May 


Instructions, by means of a series of 
pictures, as to the best way of getting off 
or on freight cars, cabooses and tenders, 
constitute the substance of circular No. 
S-401, which has been issued by the Safety 
Section, A.R.A., for the guidance of safety 
committees in the month of May. In 1932 
according to the I.C.C. report, 86 em- 
ployees were killed and 1,738 injured, while 
getting on or off, or falling from, cars or 
locomotives, and these pictures show both 
the wrong way and the right way in dif- 
ferent situations. There is comparatively 
little danger in getting on or off, says the 
circular, unless the employee fails to secure 
a firm grip and a safe foothold. Going 
up a side ladder, the foot should not be 
fixed at right angles to the rung, but 
turned sideways, so as to give the ball of 
the foot a secure position. 

In stepping from the roof to a side 
ladder, care must be taken to have the 
weight of the body properly balanced. The 
ladders being on the right-hand corners 
of the cars, it is necessary that the left 
hand be used for the first hold, in order to 
keep the body over the car as much as 
possible. Getting off or on cars or loco- 
motives, with a package, pail or other 
article in the hand, should be prohibited. 
The committee earnestly requests all con- 
cerned to study these pictures with care. 


W. S. Franklin Predicts Nation-Wide 
Storedoor Service for L. C. L. 


The Pennsylvania is satisfied that the 
principle of storedoor collection and de- 
livery on l.c.l. freight is sound and will 
ultimately be extended and adopted 
throughout the United States, said Walter 
S. Franklin, P. R. R. vice-president in 
charge of traffic, in his address at the 
April 21 meeting of the New York Rail- 
road Club, The estimated new business 
created by the l.c.l. storedoor service, 
which the Pennsylvania established on De- 
cember 1, 1933, Mr. Franklin revealed, “1s 
currently bringing in gross revenues which 
are more than double the drayage costs 
after deducting the plus charges.” The 
Pennsylvania is, therefore, “satisfied that 
the experiment is now on a paying basis. 

Experience has demonstrated the desir- 
ability of modifying certain of the earlier 
provisions of the storedoor tariff, Mr. 
Franklin said. Already the tariff has been 
amended to permit the consignee to order 
delivery if the shipper fails to do s0. 
Other changes are in contemplation, among 
them the proposal to accept “order-notify 
shipments, which will virtually result i 
C.O.D. service. 

Speaking of the response of shippers 
Mr. Franklin brought up-to-date statistics 
of demand for the service as shown by the 
proportion of 1.c.l. waybills which specify 
collection and delivery. By the end of 
December, 1933, approximately 15 per cent 
of the lc. waybills were so endorsed 
whereas in March the proportion was 
nearly 30 per cent and the daily average 
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number of collection and delivery ship- 
ments showed an increase of 194 per cent 
as compared with December. 

While refusing to predict developments 
in connection with proposals for collection 
and delivery of carload freight Mr. Frank- 
lin pointed out that a large proportion of 
such freight now actually does receive 
storedoor service on private sidings. He 
estimated that 80 per cent of P. R. R. 
carload freight is so handled. 


Interlocking Directorate Application 
of Richard K. Mellon 


The Interstate Commerce Commission 
has dismissed the application filed by 
Richard K. Mellon, of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
for authority to act as director of the 
Pennsylvania while continuing to hold the 
position of director of the Pullman Com- 
pany, on the ground that the Pullman 
Company is not a carrier by railroad with- 
in the meaning of Section 20a of the 
interstate commerce act. Mr. Mellon had 
originally applied for authority to hold the 
position of director of the Pennsylvania 
and a directorship or any office with sub- 
sidiaries of that company, while continu- 
ing to hold the position of director of the 
Norfolk & Western, director and treasurer 
of the Ligonier Valley, and director of 
the Pullman Company. After the com- 
mission had informally indicated its un- 
willingness to grant such an application 
and after a hearing on it, an amendment 
was filed proposing that Mr. Mellon resign 
from the Norfolk & Western and the 
Ligonier Valley upon approval of his ap- 
plication to serve on the board of the 
Pennsylvania. This contemplated that Mr. 
Mellon retain his connections with numer- 
ous industrial and financial corporations 
but the commission held that no authoriza- 
tion was necessary where only one railroad 
was involved. 


Hearing on Train-Limit Bill 


A sub-committee of the Senate com- 
mittee on interstate commerce held a hear- 
ing on April 20 on the bill, S. 2625, intro- 
duced by Senator Wheeler at the request 
of the Railway Labor Executives’ Asso- 
ciation to prohibit. the operation in inter- 
state commerce of freight trains more 
than half a mile long or consisting of 
more than 70 cars or passenger trains 
consisting of more than 14 cars. J. A. 
Farquharson, national legislative repre- 
sentative of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen, supporting the bill on behalf 
of the 21 standard railroad labor organiza- 
tions, urged it as a safety measure, say- 
ing that trains of 150 cars are not un- 
common and that some roads operate trains 
of as many as 200 cars. On the basis of 
770 points on a car which may cause an 
accident, he said that a 150-car train repre- 
sents 11,550 possibilities of accident, and 
that the constant nervous strain imposed 
on the trainmen is “placing young men on 
the human scrap heap.” He particularly 
emphasized the violent shocks caused by 
emergency applications of the airbrakes on 
such long trains and quoted from numerous 
teports of accidents so caused. E. T. Raf- 
ferty, state legislative representative of 
the B. R. T. in Kansas, testified as to the 
difficulty in transmitting hand signals from 
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the rear end of such long trains to the 
engine, saying that it is sometimes neces- 
sary to drop off a note to a telegraph 
operator asking him to telegraph to the 
station ahead to give a message to the 
engineman when he arrives. 


Employee Tax Leagues Meet 


The annual meeting of representatives of 
various state associations of railway em- 
ployees and other citizens which are foster- 
ing equalization of competitive conditions 
as between the railways and other forms of 
transportation was held in Washington, 
D. C., on April 23-25 with an attendance of 
75, representing 27 state associations, under 
the auspices of the National Advisory 
Council of the Railroad Employees and 
Taxpayers Associations. 

Reports of legislative and law enforce- 
ment conditions as regards motor transpor- 
tation in the various states were received, 
and Jerome Fanciulli of the National High- 
way Freight Association addressed the 
group in behalf of federal regulation of 
interstate commercial motor transport. Mr. 
Fanciulli, who was formerly in the service 
of the National Highway Users Confer- 
ence, stated that at one time he opposed 
federal regulation but now favored it be- 
cause regulation of truck rates by the NRA 
code contains “all the bad features and 
none of the good features” of federal 
regulation. He said that the manufacturers 
of motor trucks, rather than bona fide 
truck operators, have assumed the spokes- 
manship for truck transportation, and have 
“hand-picked” the officers of a prominent 
truck association. He explained that the 
National Highway Freight Association, by 
contrast, is made up of responsible high- 
way operators and that—in contrast to 
truck organizations under the domination 
of manufacturers—favors federal regula- 
tion of truck transportation as provided for 
in the Rayburn bill now before Congress. 


Automatic Train Control; P. & L. E. 
Petition Denied 


The Interstate Commerce Commission, in 
a decision issued by Division 6 on April 14, 
has denied the petition of the Pittsburgh & 
Lake Erie for authority to discontinue the 
use of automatic train control on its line, 
between Pittsburgh, Pa., and Youngstown, 
Ohio. This line, 65 miles long, consists of 
45 miles of four-track and 20 miles of two- 
track, and the system, Union intermittent 
inductive, has been in use since July, 1926. 
The company wishes to save $24,000 (esti- 
mated) annually in maintenance costs, to- 
gether with other incidental savings. 

The company is negotiating with the 
Baltimore & Ohio for the use of P. & L. E. 
tracks from McKeesport, Pa., 15 miles 
south of Pittsburgh, to New Castle Junc- 
tion, 45 miles north of Pittsburgh, and this 
is another reason for desiring to abandon 
A.T.c., as the B. & O. will not want to make 
this arrangement if it must go to the ex- 
pense of putting A.T.c. apparatus on its 
locomotives. 

The commission thinks that the falling 
off in traffic has not been sufficient to 
justify the company’s plea. The road is still 
to be regarded as one doing a large traffic, 
and the B. & O., which would run 22 trains 
a day over this line, should not object to 
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the relatively small expense of preparing 
its locomotives. With the present traffic 
and the 22 B. & O. trains added, there 
could be expected an anticipated average 
movement of 65 trains a day over a part of 
the double-track section, and 78 trains 
daily, during the busiest season, over the 
four-track section. 

Because of the nature of the principal 
commodities hauled over this road, its 
traffic should increase with business revival. 

The P. & L. E. does not propose any 
alternative measures either in the way of 
additional safety devices or in improvement 
of its signals. In view of the reasons 
stated, it is held “inappropriate to author- 
ize discontinuance of * * * devices approved 
worth, which would become of even greater 
usefulness under anticipated increases in 
traffic.” 


Club Meetings 


The Medical and Surgical Section of the 
American Railway Association will hold its 
annual meeting at Hotel Washington, 
Washington, D. C., on June 25 and 26. 

The Safety Section of the American 
Railway Association will hold its annual 
meeting at Hotel Cleveland, Cleveland, 
Ohio, on October 2-4. 

The Toronto (Ont.) Railway Club will 
hold its next meeting on Friday evening, 
May 4, at the Royal York Hotel, Toronto. 
W. H. Winterrowd, vice-president of the 
Franklin Railway Supply Company, will 
present a paper on the relation of the lo- 
comotive to the operating income ac- 
count. 

The Northwest Car Men’s Association 
(St. Paul), will hold its next meeting on 
Monday evening, May 7, at the Y. M. 
C. A. gymnasium, Minnesota Transfer. O. 
E. Ward, superintendent of motive power 
of the Chicago, Burlington & Quincy, Chi- 
cago, will present a paper on light-weight 
railroad cars. 

The Car Foremen’s_ Association of 
Omaha, etc., will hold its next meeting on 
Thursday, May 10, at 1:15 p. m, in 
Council Bluffs. K. H. Carpenter, Missouri 
Pacific, will present a paper on mainte- 
nance of passenger equipment. 

The New England Railroad Club will 
hold its next meeting at the Copley-Plaza 
Hotel, Boston, on Tuesday, May 15, at 
6:30 p. m. This is the annual banquet 
and entertainment; no formal paper to be 
presented. 


|. C. C. Hears Testimony on Fare 
Cut Experiments 
(Continued from page 625) 


tor of the N. R. A., told the commis- 
sioners that it was very much interested 
in the proposed agreement as a means of 
eliminating destructive competition between 
the bus lines and the railroads, at the 
same time that the code is attempting to 
prevent it among the bus operators them- 
selves, which he hoped might also be 
made a precedent for similar agreements 
between railroads and truck and water 
operators. He said the bus code had added 
considerably to the expenses of bus oper- 
ation and had required the employment 
of 12,600 additional employees and that 
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the proposed agreement would offer as- 
surance to the railroads that they would 
not be faced with ruinous competition. 
For this reason he considered it of “tre- 
mendous” importance. When he asked 
permission to file a brief Commissioner 
Aitchison said it must be based on the 
record made at the hearing. 

The railroad witnesses introduced a 
large amount of statistical material show- 
ing the increases in traffic and revenues as 
a result of reduced fares but most of 
them declined to attribute too much im- 
portance to the exact showing made be- 
cause there has been a general improve- 
ment in business conditions recently and 
because many of the comparisons were 
made with the worst part of last year. 

C. E. Rhodes, chairman of the South- 
eastern Passenger Association, explained 
the necessity for the fourth section ap- 
plications, saying. that the joint tariffs 
to and from the Central Passenger Asso- 
ciation have not been “lined up” and that 
in some instances the through fares from 
the North to the South are still based on 
3.6 a mile, although from Trunk Line ter- 
ritory combination fares are in effect. He 
said it would be impossible to revise all 
the through fares by May 1 if rates in 
the South are kept on the cent and one- 
half basis. 

W. A. Russell, passenger traffic manager 
of the Louisville & Nashville, described 
its various experiments with reduced rates 
and said that most of the southern lines 
were forced to put in the cent and one- 
half rates in January after the Southern 
had made them effective throughout its 
system in December. The company had 
experimented for a time with excursion 
rates of one cent a mile but had found 
that this reduced the amount of travel 
for the days immediately preceding and 
following the sale dates. The results of 
the two-cent rates had been very favorable 
and large percentage increases were shown 
as compared with the corresponding months 
of 1932, some of which represented pas- 
sengers who had been traveling by auto- 
mobile or bus and some who had not been 
traveling. He was convinced that some 
measure of reduction was necessary to re- 
gain traffic but was not prepared to say 
what rate would be the proper figure. He 
had estimated that 20 to 25 per cent of 
the lost traffic had gone to the busses. The 
increased travel had increased expenses only 
slightly because additional trains had not 
been operated except some local trains 
where service had been greatly reduced. 
The increase in the number of passengers 
in February, with the one and one-half cent 
rate, as compared with February, 1933, 
was 130 per cent and in March it was 
174 per cent but he said this was in com- 
parison with the time of the bank holi- 
days last year. The increases in revenue 
were 22.5 and 49 per cent. He was in- 
clined to believe that three cents for Pull- 
man passengers and two cents for coaches 
represented about the proper rates but had 
hoped for another six months to demon- 
strate the effect and also thought there 
was some prospect of an agreement being 
reached by the eastern lines on a_ basis 
more nearly uniform with those of the 
western and southern lines. S. R. Prince, 
general counsel of the Southern, asked the 
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witness if he had much faith in a stabiliza- 
tion of the bus fares. Mr. Russell said he 
had hoped that the code would have some 
effect in that direction. 

C. R. Capps, traffic officer of the Sea- 
board Air Line, said that six months was 
the minimum period for an experiment 
with a particular fare and that he would 
rather test out a two-cent fare now even 
if it might later prove necessary to go as 
low as a cent and one-half. If a six 
month experiment with two cents did not 
produce a definite conclusion he would be 


inclined to try the same rate for another 


six months. 

C. M. Davis, vice-president of the At- 
lantic Coast Line, said that he considered 
two cents a mile too low for coach fares 
and believed it should be two and one- 
half cents but he had joined in applying 
for a two-cent rate because other lines 
were unwilling to go higher. He said he 
did not want to jeopardize the revenue 
from parlor and sleeping car service, which 
produces the bulk of the passenger reve- 
nue of the A. C. L. by making the coach 
fare too much lower and in view of the 
many protests made against the Pullman 
surcharge, of approximately 0.4 cents a 
mile, he thought an avalanche of criticism 
would be aroused by a policy of making 
the differential between coach and Pull- 
man passengers as great as a cent and 
one-half a mile. 

J. S. Tassin, general statistician of the 
Southern, introduced statistical exhibits 
showing the great decrease in passenger 
traffic on the system, although the revenues 
of the Pullman Company from traffic over 
its lines was showing an increase up to 
1930. This meant that the reduction was 
in coach travel, he said, but in December, 
1933, after the general establishment of 
the cent and one-half rate, and. in Janu- 
ary and February, 1934, over 90 per cent 
of the passenger traffic on the system was 
in coaches. He also showed that the in- 
creased traffic that had been handled during 
December, January, and February had been 
handled without any increase in train- 
mileage, although some cars were added to 
some trains. In January, 1933, the num- 
ber of passengers per train was 17.1 and 
in January, 1934, it was 30.6. 

F. L. Jenkins, passenger traffic manager 
of the Southern, said that the company 
feels that the experiment should run a full 
twelve months to get the experience dur- 
ing the summer. It will then be in a 
position to state definitely what it believes 
the rate should be. He estimated that 85 
per cent of the traffic lost had gone to 
automobiles and 15 per cent to busses and 
said he would be glad to let the busses 
have the 15 per cent if it could be done 
without letting them get more. He de- 
scribed the rate as a “competitive high- 
way” rate. Mr. Aitchison said the ques- 
tion was raised in his mind as to whether 
it was not discriminatory against Pullman 
passengers but Mr. Jenkins said he thought 
“we can carry that disparity.” When Com- 
missioner Aitchison said the Pullman sur- 
charge had been authorized on the ground 
of the difference in the cost of service 
and not because the Pullman passenger 
could bear it, and that it was obvious that 
a disparity of a cent and one-half could 
not be justified on a cost basis, Mr. Jen- 
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kins said he was not attempting to pro- 
pose a fully reasonable rate and pointed 
out that the round-trip rate for Pullman 
passengers is two cents a mile. Com- 
missioner Aitchison also asked whether he 
thought the southern roads generally 
should be required to continue a rate of 
a cent and one-half, in spite of their judg- 
ment to the contrary. The witness replied 
that he thought so because he could see 
no way by which two bases could be 
maintained. 

An amendment to the N. R. A. bus 
code to authorize the Motor Bus Code 
Authority to enforce any agreement 
reached with the railroads with respect to 
minimum rates was proposed at a hear- 
ing before Deputy Administrator E. E. 
Hughes on April 20. The amendment was 
intended to provide for the carrying out 
of the tentative agreement proposed by 
bus operators at a recent meeting with 
representatives of the southeastern rail- 
roads, of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission and Co-ordinator Eastman at New 
Orleans, which can only become effective 
if assented to by the Southern Railway. 
It would make it an unfair method of 
competition for any passenger motor car- 
rier to publish, demand, or collect any 
rate, fare, or charge other than in accord- 
ance with such an agreement, upon its 
approval by the Administrator. Describ- 
ing the proposed agreement as holding out 
the hope of preventing destructive com- 
petition, A. M. Hill, president of the Na- 
tional Association of Motor Bus Oper- 
ators and chairman of the code authority, 
said that the very existence of the bus 
business is involved and that it has been 
in a very demoralized condition since the 
Southern reduced its coach fares to a cent 
and one-half a mile on December 1. John 
M. Meighan, secretary of the bus associa- 
tion, also testified that while many of 
the operators had reduced their fares to 
meet the railroad rate, others had not be- 
cause of the increase in their expenses 
caused by the code requirements. Mr. Hill 
said that the proposed agreement repre- 
sents the unanimous action of the bus lines 
and is approved by all of the southeastern 
roads except the Southern but that tt 
would break down unless enforced on all 
operators. 

C. L. Hunter, chairman of the passenger 
department of the Trunk Line Associa- 
tion, said that relief was needed by the 
eastern lines to protect their fares via 
Chicago and St. Louis from the effect of 
combinations via unnatural gateways made 
up on the basis of the lower fares avail- 
able in southeastern territory while the 
eastern executives are considering what 
shall be done about their fare basis. He 
expressed the hope that the difficulties 
created by several fare bases can soon 
be corrected. 

H. G. Taylor, chairman of the Western 
Association of Railway Executives, out 
lined the results of the experiments with 
reduced fares made by the western lines. 
which he described as “an excursion ito 
public psychology” to determine whether 
there is a basis of fares that will attract 
traffic back to the trains. The present 
basis of fares was put into effect last year 
but the results to date have been rather 
unsatisfactory, showing a loss of $835,- 
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000 in passenger revenue for the period 
December to March. Since March there 
has. been some improvement so that the 
roads are somewhat encouraged but de- 
sire to confine their next experiment to 
the period ending September 30. He 
said that this*short period represented to 
some extent a compromise, partly in de- 
ference to the eastern roads, but that a 
committee of executives representing the 
East, West, and South planned early con- 
ferences. 

H. W. Siddall, chairman of the Trans- 
continental and Western Passengers As- 
sociations, described the various fare bases 
that have been tried but said that the 
experiment has not yet afforded a suf- 
ficient demonstration to establish a 
permanent basis. 

A. M. Hill, president of the National 
Association .of Motor Bus Operators 
testified that the bus business in the South- 
east had recently shown some increase in 
revenues but a greater increase in ex- 
penses. He said the industry for years had 
been advocating regulation but that about 
the time the bus operators were put under 
a N. R. A. code the southern railroads 
began to cut their fares drastically and 
he thought the New Orleans tentative 
agreement, together with the provision in 
the codes for the maintenance of mini- 
mum rates, might afford the basis for a 
satisfactory solution. 

A. F. White, assistant to J. R. Turney, 
director of Co-ordinator Eastman’s Sec- 
tion of Transportation Service, submitted 
a comprehensive statistical exhibit based 
on returns to questionnaires comparing the 
results of bus and railroad passenger 
operations. 


A.-J. County Sees Need for 


Group Management 
(Continued from page 626) 


to extreme and unprofitable competition in- 
stead of co-operation. They prove that 
the railroads should have full opportunity 
to operate all kinds of transportation 
agencies for the complete public transpor- 
tation service. They have abolished the 
necessity for rail consolidation based 
chiefly on forced competition between roads, 
and have opened the way to eliminate un- 
necessary rail service or facilities, and to 
adjust them to those absolutely required for 
the traffic offered, and to produce large 
economies. 

“The Country finds itself short of large 
railroad orders for the industries and 
large numbers of employees in and out of 
the railroad service are out of work or 
are on short wage rations. In short, so 
long as we see the railroads barely earning 
fixed charges, we know that we have had 
continued short-sighted governmental legis- 
lation and regulation, and have wasted in 
large part many hundreds of millions of 
dollars spent for unproductive roads and 
waterways not requisite for adequate trans- 
portation, and the nation suffers as well 
as the railroads. Now what are we going 
to do about it? The federal co-ordinator 
is studying the situation, and the railroads 
will do all in reason to aid him. Let me 
point out some of the steps taken long 
ago. 
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“In the depth of the depression of the 
Nineties, when about half of the railroad 
mileage was in receivership, the Eastern 
railroads, in 1894, formed the Joint Traffic 
Association. All Eastern railroad execu- 
tives were its directors, and by co-oper- 
ative action they carried these roads along 
until 1898. Then they were called upon 
to disband it because it was deemed to be 
in contravention of the Sherman Act, 
(which to their surprise was applicable to 
railroads) and because they tried to re- 
place ruinous competition by reasonable co- 
operation and conference. 

“Many of the railroads which were still 
facing financial disaster, conceived in 1899 
the ‘Community of Interest Plan,’ and by 
co-operation with the owners of the rail- 
roads provided the funds which made pos- 
sible a policy of reasonable financial suc- 
cess, instead of unbridled competition and 
financial embarrassment. These plans were 
not without criticism, but they were ef- 
fective and restored sound credit to many 
of the railroads. But the anti-trust laws 
again were invoked and more stringent 
regulation enforced, and no matter how 
beneficent such regulations may be re- 
garded, the railroads always are placed in 
weak financial situations in long periods 
of depression, as they have not been al- 
lowed to earn a sufficient surplus in times 
of prosperity. 

“There is evident need for some such 
co-operative plan of group management, 
operation and co-operation as had to be 
utilized in the Nineties. 

“Some far-reaching consolidation plans 
already have been prepared, with plenty of 
features in them to be criticized and 
rounded out. Yet such unification as they 
suggest points to savings in excess of 
$350,000,000 for a two-system plan for 
the railroads in the Eastern district. After 
most serious review under supervision of 
the federal co-ordinator, such plans still 
promise an annual saving of over $113,- 
000,000. Either figure shows that all of 
the plans deserve still further considera- 
tion, and it is possible a one-group oper- 
ating plan might promise more. It is 
not necessary under such broad-gauge 
unification plans to deprive the public of 
the best rail transportation service or the 
railroad workers of their livelihood, but 
we must push aside individual railroad and 
sectional prejudices to give them impartial 
consideration. 

“You may well ask, is this a charitable 
gesture on my part for the Pennsylvania 
Railroad Company, which is in splendid 
financial condition, and has no debts that 
it cannot pay? My answer is that it is 
not. It is a serious attempt on my part 
to look the facts in the face, and to see 
that while the Pennsylvania Railroad and 
others like it can struggle along with a 
narrow margin of earnings for a time, the 
whole railroad situation must be consider- 
ably strengthened financially, or the weak 
will pull down the strong. The real safety 
of railroad investment depends upon the 
strengthening of the entire industry. 

“No time need be lost in criticism, for 
now is the time to evaluate railroad activi- 
ties and policies. The present improve- 
ment in business and traffic is a great re- 
lief, and it gives a better opportunity to 
formulate a definite railroad policy.” 
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P. W. A. Loans to Railroads 


Public Works Administrator Harold L. 
Ickes announced on April 24 that an al- 
lotment of $850,000 has been made for 
an additional loan to the Great Northern. 
Contracts covering a loan of $4,935,000 
to the Great Northern for purchasing new 
rails and making repairs to cars and en- 
gines already have been signed. The new 
allotment will be used to apply steel under- 
frames and make other improvements on 
650 refrigerator cars in the Great North- 
ern’s shops at St. Cloud, Minn., where 
about 330,000 man-hours of additional em- 
ployment will be provided for the com- 
pany’s shop forces. 

The P. W. A. has executed a contract 
for a loan of $3,623,000 to the Delaware, 
Lackawanna & Western to be used to 
purchase 20 steam locomotives, 4 oil-elec- 
tric locomotives and 500 coal cars. A con- 
tract covering a loan of $1,043,000 to the 
Lackawanna to enable it to repair engines 
and cars that it already owns is in process 
of preparation. 

The Public Works Administration has 
signed a contract with the New York Cen- 
tral for a loan of $2,500,000 for the pur- 
chase and laying of 57,000 tons of rail and 
fastenings. 


IRON AND STEEL 


Tue Missourt Paciric is inquiring for 
550 tons of structural steel for a bridge 
at Fiske, Mo. 


THE SOUTHERN PAciric is inquiring for 
240 tons of structural steel for a bridge at 
Sacramento, Cal. 


Tue Pere Marguette has ordered 1,050 
tons of rail from the Inland Steel Com- 
pany. 


THe CENTRAL oF NEw Jersey has given 
a contract to the Phoenix Bridge Company 
for 140 tons of steel for a bridge at West 
Side avenue, Jersey City, N. J. 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & QuINcY 
has ordered 200 tons of structural steel for 
a bridge at Naperville, Ill., from the Mc- 
Clintic-Marshall Corporation. 


Tue NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & ST. 
Louis has ordered 4,000 tons of rails and 
a quantity of fastenings from the Ten- 
nessee Coal, Iron & Railroad Company. 


Lone Istanp.—Orders have been let to 
the American Bridge Company for 155 
tons of steel and to the Weirton Steel 
Company for 150 tons by the Poirier-Mc- 
Lane Corporation, New York, which has 
the contract to eliminate Middle Neck 
road crossing at Great Neck, Long Island. 


Tue Battimore & Onto has placed of- 
ders for 35,000 tons of rail divided as 
follows: Carnegie Steel Company, 15, 
tons; Bethlehem Steel Company, 10,000 
tons; Illinois Steel Company, 7,000 tons, 
and Inland Steel Company, 3,000 tons. An 
additional order has been placed for 15,000 
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tons of joints, tie plates and other miscel- 
laneous materials. 


SIGNALING 


THe IntersorouGH Rapip TRANSIT 
Company, New York City, has ordered 
from the Union Switch & Signal Company 
materials for the installation of automatic 
block signals on the local tracks of its 
four-track Lenox avenue line, from 110th 
street north to 145th street. This order 
includes 40 color-light signals, 55 automatic 
train stops and other material. 


MISCELLANEOUS 


Tue Cuicaco, Burtincton & Quincy 
ordered 125 men who have been out of em- 
ployment for one year, to return to work 
on the Southern Nebraska division, on 
April 16. 


Cuicaco & NortH WestTEeRN.—One hun- 
dred twenty-five employees were recalled to 
work at this road’s shops at Winona, 
Minn., on April 16. This places employ- 
ment at these shops at the pre-depression 
level. 


Air-Conditioning 


The New York, New Haven & Hart- 
ford has placed an order with the B. F. 
Sturtevant Company, Boston, Mass., for 
furnishing air-conditioning units to be used 
in connection with General Electric Com- 
pany electrical apparatus on 50 deluxe, 
light weight streamline coaches. 


Construction 





Ba.trmMore & Oxn10.—This road is now at 
work on surveys involved in the re-location 
of about 15 miles of its Grafton-Belington 
line. This work is necessary to provide a 
site for the proposed dam to be built by 
the government in the Tygart river just 
above Grafton, W. Va. 


Boston & ALBANY.—A contract has been 
given to the Phoenix Bridge Company, 
New York, for rebuilding the superstruc- 
ture of overhead bridge 9.43 at Washing- 
ton street, West Newton, Mass., at an 


estimated cost of $50,000. 


CanapIAn Pactiric.—This company has 
received bids for the re-roofing of a por- 
tion of its locomotive and blacksmith shops 
at Weston (Winnipeg), Man. 


EscANABA, IRON MountTAIN & NortTH- 
WESTERN.—The Public Works Administra- 
tion has allotted $3,500,000 to this road 
for the construction of a reinforced con- 
crete ore dock at Escanaba. 


FEDERAL GOVERNMENT. — The federal 
government will soon undertake the con- 
struction of a railroad line to the Grand 
Coulee dam site in the state of Washing- 
ton from a connection with the Washing- 
ton Central branch of the Northern Pacific 
at Odair, Wash. The line will be 28.5 
miles long and will extend to a point at 
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the head of the Grand Coulee above the 
proposed Columbia River dam, which is 
to be constructed as part of an extensive 
water power and irrigation project. The 
government has accepted the offer of the 
Northern Pacific to furnish second-hand 
rails for the line and will also make use of 
the engineering studies and projected loca- 
tion that were developed by the railroad. 
The Northern Pacific now has an engineer- 
ing party in the field establishing a definite 
location for the line. It is understood that 
bids for the grading and the laying of the 
track for the railroad will be included in 
those for the construction of the dam. 


MINNEAPOLIS, NorTHFIELD & SOUTHERN. 
—The Railroad and Warehouse Commis- 
sion of the state of Minnesota has directed 
that the grade crossing at the intersection 
of this company’s tracks with Highway 
No. 7 at St. Louis Park, Minn., be elimi- 
nated by the construction of a highway 
subway. 


MINNESOTA TRANSFER.— The Railroad 
and Warehouse Commission of Minnesota 
has directed the construction of a highway 
underpass to carry University avenue, St. 
Paul, Minn., under the tracks of this com- 
pany. The underpass will be constructed 
with funds furnished by the federal gov- 
ernment under the National Recovery Act. 


New York Centrac.—Bids are in for the 
construction of a steel and concrete bridge, 
with approaches, over the tracks of the 
New York Central and the West Shore. 
This work is being carried out to elimi- 
nate the grade crossings at Palmyra, 
Wayne county, N. Y. 


New York CentTrRAL.—This company has 
recently awarded contracts for work in- 
volving improvements to its car dumping 
machines for loading lake vessels with coal 
at Ashtabula Harbor, Ohio, and at Toledo, 
Ohio. In each case the improvements are 
designed to reduce the degradation and 
breakage of the coal by retaining it in the 
cars as they are rotated, after which the 
flow of coal from the cars is controlled 
by mechanical gates. The contract. for the 
work at Ashtabula Harbor has _ been 
awarded to the Wellman Engineering Com- 
pany, Cleveland, Ohio, while that for the 
work at Toledo has been let to the Indus- 
trial Brownhoist Corporation, Bay City, 
Mich. 


New York, Cuicaco & Sr. Louts—A 
contract for the construction of a lime- 
soda water treating plant having a capacity 
of 500,000 gal. a day at Frankfort, Ind., 
has been awarded to Bickelhaupt, Inc., 
Richmond, Va. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—A_ contract has been 
given to the Arundel Corporation, Balti- 
more, Md., for the reconstruction of bridge 
No. 2.95 over the Anacostia river, east of 
Washington, D. C., on the Magruder 
branch. 


PENNSYLVANIA.—The electrification of 
the Pennsylvania freight trackage in the 
New York area includes portions of the 
Harsimus Cove yard and piers at Jersey 
City, N. J., and the trackage serving them; 
the Greenville yards and connecting track- 
age, the Meadows and Waverly yards near 
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Newark, the Passaic freight line which 
detours freight trains around the passen- 
ger tracks at Manhattan Transfer and the 
trackage from ‘Rahway to South Amboy. 
In the Harsimus Cove yard foundations 
for steel poles to support the electric 
wires are being completed and the erection 
of steel will begin shortly. At Green- 
ville, foundation work for the electrifica- 
tion is well under way and about May 1 
steel poles for wires will begin rising along 
the yard tracks. At Meadows and Wav- 
erly foundations are being dug and the 
erection of steel is expected to start 
within the next few weeks. Steel already 
has begun to rise along the Rahway-South 
Amboy line and crews will begin string- 
ing wires on the overhead supports early 
next month. Work has begun on two new 
substations, one at Greenville and the other 
at South Amboy. Additions ‘have also 
been started on substations at Jersey City, 
Kearny, Waverly and Rahway. The 
Princeton branch, almost three miles long, 
connecting the town of Princeton with the 
main line of the Pennsylvania’s New York 
division also will be electrified and work 
is expected to start at Princeton in the 
near future. In addition to the program 
in the New York area the Pennsylvania’s 
electrification project includes the main line 
tracks between Wilmington, Del., and 
Washington, D. C., the freight yards at 
Trenton, N. J., Wilmington and Baltimore, 
Md., and improvements at Philadelphia, Pa. 
This electrification work is included in 
that to be financed from P. W. A. loans. 
Work will also go forward actively dur- 
ing 1934 on the new station at Newark, 
N. J. While this project is not included 
in the program financed by P. W. A., the 
station construction and related improve- 
ments will be carried forward by the rail- 
road this year and it is expected the new 
facilities will be opened for service early 
in 1935, 


RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMac. 
—This road is constructing with its own 
forces an extension of its southbound re- 
ceiving tracks and northbound advance 
track, at Potomac Yard, Va. The cost will 
be about $50,000. 


St. Lours-SaAn Francisco. — Improve- 
ments to bridges, track raising and con- 
siderable bank widening are included in this 
company’s improvement program for 1934. 
The bridge program contemplates the re- 
placing of a number of open-deck trestle 
bridges with ballast-deck trestles, the re- 
placing of several stone masonry piers and 
abutments with similar structures of con- 
crete, -and the construction of a number 
of concrete box culverts. The work in- 
volved in the bridge program will cost 
about $900,000. The track to be raised 
consists of about two miles near Holly 
Springs, Miss., where the Frisco crosses 
Spring creek. At present this trackage 1S 
subject to overflow and the program con- 
templates the raising of the track an aver- 
age of about three feet. The bank widen- 
ing will be done in the vicinity of Marked 
Tree, Ark., where the present embank- 
ments are high and narrow. The track 
raising and bank widening work will in- 
volve a total combined expenditure 0! 


about $125,000. 
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Supply Trade 





George J. Slibeck, formerly engineer 
of railroad sales of the Pettibone-Mulliken 
Company, Chicago, and more recently 
representative of the Morrison Metalweld 
Process, Inc., with headquarters at Chi- 
cago, has returned to the Pettibone-Mul- 
liken Company, as sales representative. 


H. S. Colby has been appointed gen- 
eral sales manager of the Combustion 
Engineering Company, New York. Mr. 
Colby, until recently, was president of the 
Air Preheater Corporation. For the past 
20 years he has been engaged in the de- 
sign, production and sales of steam gen- 
erating equipment involving boilers, stokers, 
pulverizers, economizers and air preheaters. 


The American Railway Car Insti- 
tute, New York, has elected the following 
officers for one year: President, J. F. 
MacEnulty, general manager of sales for 
the receivers of the Pressed Steel Car 
Company; vice-presidents, H. W. Wolff, 
vice-president of the American Car & 
Foundry Company, and H. H. Gilbert, 
vice-president of the Standard Steel Car 
Corporation; secretary and treasurer, W. 


C. Tabbert, (re-elected). 


Frank H. Cunningham has been ap- 
pointed western sales manager of Graham- 
White Sander Corporation with head- 
quarters at Chicago. Mr. Cunningham re- 
ceived his technical training at Virginia 
Polytechnic Institute and after an appren- 
ticeship on the Norfolk & Western served 
as assistant engineer of tests and super- 
visor of locomotive stoker performance. 
He then went to the Standard Stoker Com- 
pany as assistant general manager and later 
to the Franklin Railway Supply Company 
as district service manager. 


R. B. Mildon, recently in charge of the 
stoker department of the Westinghouse 
Electric & Manufacturing Company, 
has been elected vice-president in charge of 
the operations of marketing, engineering, 
manufacturing and service in connection 
with the products of the South Philadel- 
phia, Pa., works, where he will have his 
headquarters. 

George H. Bucher, vice-president and 
general manager of the Westinghouse 
Electric International Company, has 
been elected president of that company; as 
president and general manager Mr. Bucher 
will continue to have his headquarters at 
New York. 


The Railway Car Appliances Associ- 
ation, organized as a division of the Fabri- 
cated Metals Products Manufacturing 
and Metal Finishing and Metal Coat- 
ing Industries by the railway car appli- 
ances industries, has selected the following 
members as its code authority: William 
E. Sharp, president of the Grip Nut Com- 
pany, Chicago; S. L. Beymer, secretary- 
treasurer of the Hutchins Car Roofing 
Company, Detroit, Mich.; G. N. De- 
Guire, assistant to the president, Locomo- 
tive Firebox Company, New York; A. C. 
Moore, president, Chicago Railway Equip- 
ment Company, Chicago; and H. S. Kim- 
ball, Fabricated Metal Products Federa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. Elmer M. 
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Naylor, vice-president, Naylor Pipe Com- 
pany, Chicago, is the administration mem- 
ber of the code authority. 


Codes Approved for Spring and Tire 
Industries 


National Recovery Administrator Hugh 
S. Johnson on April 23 approved codes for 
the railway and industrial spring industry 
and the steel tire manufacturing industry, 
divisions of the machinery and_ allied 
products industry. 

The code for the Railway and Industrial 
Spring Industry adopts the wage, hour and 
labor provisions of the basic code which 
are expected to increase factory employ- 
ment 12 per cent and factory payrolls 
about 3.2 per cent. A further increase is 
to be expected, it was said, due to railroad 
purchase orders made possible by Public 
Works Administration loans. A  subdivi- 
sional code authority is created by the 
code, consisting of the seven members of 
the board of directors of the Railway and 
Industrial Spring Association and one 
additional member representing those in the 
industry not members of the association. 
A two-thirds vote by the industry figured 
both numerically and by the weighted vote 
method, would permit the industry to with- 
draw from the basic code. With a pro- 
viso that the Railway and Industrial Spring 
Association shall amend its articles of 
association and by-laws to the satisfaction 
of the Administrator by April 27, as pro- 
vided in the executive order of approval of 
the code for the machinery and _ allied 
products industry as approved on March 17, 
the code will become effective on May 4. 

The code for the Steel Tire Manufactur- 
ing Industry also adopts the wage, hour 
and labor provisions of the basic code, 
which, it is estimated, will increase factory 
employment in the Industry by about 8.9 
per cent. The code also provides for a sub- 
divisional code authority of five members, 
four of whom will be the board of di- 
rectors of the American Steel Tire Manu- 
facturers Association, the fifth to represent 
members of the industry, not belonging to 
the association. Provision is made for the 
industry to withdraw from the basic code 
provided the move be approved by a two- 
thirds vote of the industry to be taken both 
numerically and by a weighted vote. The 
code, which becomes effective on May 4, 
was approved by General Johnson with a 
proviso that the Steel Tire Manufacturing 
Association shall amend its articles of 
association and by-laws to the satisfaction 
of the Administrator by April 27. 


TRADE PUBLICATION 


CK AND TRAILER SIZE AND WEIGHT 
‘STRICTIONS.—The Four Wheel Drive 
Auto Company, Clintonville, Wis., has re- 
cently issued the first 1934 edition of this 
convenient pocket-size handbook, which 
gives, for each state, laws governing size 
and weight restrictions of trucks and 
trailers. The states are arranged alpha- 
betically and the interpretations of the laws 
are set forth in tabular form and are 
approved by a responsible public official of 
each state whose signature appears below 
the interpretation. The present edition is 
the fifth reprint of the booklet since it was 
first issued in August, 1933. 


Vol. 96, No. 17 


Financial 





BessEMER & LAKE Erie.—Annual Re- 
port.——The 1933 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income, after. interest and 
other charges, of $1,800,706, as compared 
with net deficit of $1,494,648 in 1932. Se. 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase 
or 
1933 1932 Decrease 
Average Mileage 
Operated 225.52 226.01 -.49 


RAILway OPERAT- 
ING REVENUES $6,742,869 $3,748,396 +$2,994 472 





Maintenance of 





way 698,456 650,678 +47,778 
Maintenance of 

equipment 2,204,143 2,063,774 +140,369 
Transportation 1,389,065 1,299,516 +89,549 
Total OPERATING 

EXPENSES 4,808,866 4,624,423 +184,443 





Net REvENvUE 


FROM 

OPERATIONS 1,934,003 * 876,027 +2,810,030 
Railway tax 

accruals 331,851 272,795 +59,056 





Railway operating 


income 1,602,124 *1,150,996 +42,753,120 
Hire of freight 


cars 17,087 11,175 +5,911 








Joint facility rents 28,215 22,958 +5,257 
Non-operating 

income 380,823 206,530  +174;293 
Gross INCOME 1,982,947 944,466 42,927,413 





Rent for leased 
roads 5,972 8 
Interest on 





funded debt 540,783 573,162 —32,379 
Totat DepucTIONS 

FROM Gross 

INCOME 182,242 550,182 —367,940 





Net Income 


” De. 


$1,800,706 *$1,494,648 +$3,295,353 





Boston & Matne.—Stock.—This road 
has received permission from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission to issue not ex- 
ceeding $16,346,000 of its 7 per cent prior 
preference stock, consisting of 163,460 
shares of the par value of $100 each. This 
issue will complete arrangements for the 
conversion into the prior preference stock 
of the $43,552,000 of Boston & Maine mort- 
gage bonds to which the conversion privi- 
lege is attached. 





Cuicaco & NortH WeEstERN.—Bonds.— 
This road has received permission from the 
Interstate Commerce Commission to pro- 
cure the authentication and delivery of not 
exceeding $7,725,000 of its first and re- 
funding mortgage 5 per cent bonds, series 
E, in reimbursement of expenditures for 
the retirement of a like amount of Fre- 
mont, Elkhorn & Missouri Valley consoli- 
dated mortgage bonds, which were guaran- 
teed by the Chicago & North Western and 
matured on October 1, 1933. The Com- 
mission notes that the C. & N. W. has 
submitted a draft of a proposed supple- 
mental indenture to be made to the trustee 
of its first and refunding mortgage bonds 
for the purpose of creating a sinking fund ; 
and adds that consideration is now being 
given to this proposed supplemental m- 
denture. It continues to say that while 
there is no present proposal to sell any 
bonds of the applicant “we are firmly of 
the view that an appropriate provision for 
a sinking fund should be included in the 
first and refunding mortgage, by an ir 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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It’s PULL th 


Today you need every factor that will give another 
pound of pull for the coal you burn. 

That is the reason for the Elesco exhaust steam 
injector. 

With no mechanical complications, by compelling 
the heat in the exhaust steam to work a second 
time, it gives more capacity from every ton of 
engine and every ton of coal. 

It’s pull that counts. 

Investigate what the exhaust steam injector will 





The Elesco SFX Exhaust 
Steam Injector mean to your power. 


THE SUPERHEATER COMPANY 


Representative of AMERICAN THROTTLE COMPANY, Inc. 


60 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK 


Peoples Gas Building 
CHICAGO 





— Canada: The Superheater Company, Limited, Montreal 


Superheaters - Feed Water Heaters - Exhaust Steam Injectors - Suv2rheated Steam Pyrometers - American Throttles 
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denture supplemental thereto, before we 
approve the sale of any additional bonds 
issued under the mortgage.” 


Cuicaco, MitwavukeeE, St. Paut & Pa- 
ciric.—Annual Report.—The 1933 annual 
report of this company shows net deficit, 
after interest and other charges, of $14,- 
412,141, a decrease of $8,857,537, as com- 
pared with net deficit in 1932. Selected 
items from the income statement follow: 


























Increase or 
1933 Decrease 

Average Mileage 
Operated 11,226.30 -.20 
Rattway OPERATING 
REVENUES $85,495,220 +$594,387 
Maintenance of way 10,162,778 -—3,283,440 
Maintenance of 
equipment 17,240,737 1,442,307 
Transportation 31,374,166  -—2,171,145 
TotaL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 64,596,841 -7,481,278 
Operating ratio 75.52 —9.33 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 20,898,379  +8,075,665 
Railway tax accruals 6,942,500 —978,500 
Railway operating 
sett " 13,927,835 +9,061,022 
Equipment rents—Dr. 2,599,646 —167,993 
Joint facility 
rents—Dr. 2,730,870 +113,579 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 8,597,319 49,115,435 
Non-operating income 1,264,950 —254,179 
Gross INCOME 9,862,270 +8,861,256 
Rent for leased roads 1,112,290 —1,689 
Totat DepucTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 1,338,837 +49,881 





Net Income (Deficit) $14,412,141 -$8,857,537 


DututH, MissABLE & NorTHERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1933 annual report of 
this company shows net income, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $10,684,914, as 
compared with net deficit of $2,956,212 in 
1932. The account, deductions from gross 
income, shows a credit of $5,807,742 under 
“miscellaneous charges to income.” Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow : 


Increase 


or 
1933 1932 Decrease 
RaiLway OPERAT- 


AT 
1nG Revenues $9,700,200 $2,374,934 +$7,325,266 





ToTAL OPERATING 
EXPENSES 5,717,850 4,784,318 
8.95 201.45 


+933,532 
Operating ratio 5 


—142.50 





Net RevENUE 
FROM 


OPERATIONS 3,982,350 *2,409,384 46,391,734 
Railway tax 
accruals 601,282 125,849 +475,433 





Railway operating 
income 

Equipment and 
joint facilit 
rents—net er. 


3,380,964 *2,535,330 +5,916,295 


27,270 10,508 +16,762 





Net Rattway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 3,408,234 *2,524,823 +5,933,057 


6,442,985 *1,458,951 +7,901,936 





Gross INCOME 





Interest on funded 


debt 130,347 172,425 -42,078 





Tota. DepuctTIoNns 

FROM Gross 

INCOME *4,241,929 1,497,261 -5,739,190 
$10,684,914*$2,956,212+$13,641,126 











Net Income 


> ie. 


Fiorina East Coast.—Abandonment.— 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has 
authorized this company and its receivers 
to abandon a branch extending from New 
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Smyrna, Fla., to Orange City Junction, 
27.4 miles. 


GuLr, Mosite & NortHERN.—Abandon- 
ment.—This company has applied to the 
Interstate Commerce Commission for 
authority to abandon operation over the 
branch line from McLain, Miss., to Piave, 
25.35 miles. 


Ituinots CENTRAL.—V aluation.—The In- 
terstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a final valuation report as of 1915 finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the properties of the various carriers in the 
Illinois Central system used for common- 
carrier purposes to be $389,486,267, in- 
cluding $4,363,629 for working capital. 


Kansas & OKLAHOMA. — Stock. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has au- 
thorized this company to issue $14,800 of 
capital stock to be sold at not less than 
par and the proceeds used to satisfy in- 
debtedness for capital purposes. 


LeHIGH VALLEY.—Abandonment.—This 
company has applied to the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission for authority to aban- 
don the operation of the State Line & 
Sullivan, from Bernice, Pa., to Monroeton, 
24.03 miles. 


Lone Istanp.— Denied Authority to 
Abandon Line——The Interstate Commerce 
Commission has denied the application of 
this company for authority to abandon a 
branch extending from Port Jefferson, 
N. Y., to Wading River, 11 miles, on the 
ground that the development of the terri- 
tory gives promise of increased traffic and 
that the proposed erection of an orphan 
asylum on the line will provide it with 
traffic. 


Lone Istanp.—Annual Report. — The 
1933 annual report of this company shows 
net income, after interest and other 
charges, of $2,243,258, a decrease of $756,- 
390, as compared with net income in 1932. 
Selected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase or 





























1933 Decrease 
Average Mileage Operated 400.23 —.26 
RaItway OPERATING 
REVENUES $24,068,582 -$4,151,494 
Maintenance of way 1,683,285 —390,106 
Maintenance of equipment 3,299,330 —567,574 
Transportation 9,606,256 -2,117,958 
Totat OPERATING 
EXPENSES d 15,385,988  -3,111,397 
Operating ratio 63.9 —1.6 
Net REVENUE FROM 
OPERATIONS 8,682,594  -—1,040,097 
Railway tax accruals 2,350,155 —128,955 
Railway operating 
income 6,323,815 —912,197 
Hire of equipment 454,242 —6,413 
Joint facility . 
rents—Dr. 1,638,915 —90,517 
Net Rattway 
OPERATING INCOME 4,230,658 —815,268 
Non-operating income 553,619 -748 
Gross INCOME 4,784,277 -816,016 
Rent for leased roads ee 8 830s - ee eas 
Interest on funded debt 2,165,767 -82,405 
Totat DEDUCTIONS FROM 
Gross INCOME 2,541,019 —59,626 
Net Income $2,243,258 —$756,390 


NASHVILLE, CHATTANOOGA & Sr. Louts. 
—Annual Report—The 1933 annual report 
of this company shows net deficit, after 
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interest and other charges, of $292,326, as 
compared with net deficit of $434,185 in 
1932. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


Inc rease or 
































1933 1932 Decrease 
Average 
Mileage 
Operated 1,203.39 5 ern 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $12,381,088 $11,355,116 +$1,025.972 
Maintenance 
of way 1,724,819 1,598,448 +126,371 
Maintenance 
of equipment 3,041,455 2,455,855 +585,600 
Transportation 4,683,974 4,713,696 —29,722 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 10,793,231 10,151,895 +641,336 
Operating ratio 87.18 89.40 —2.22 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS 1,587,857 1,203,221 +384,636 
Railway tax 
accruals 362,612 405,979 —43,367 
Railway 
operating 
income 1,223,410 788,976 +434,434 
Equipment 
rents.—Dr. 428,495 377,179 +51,316 
Joint facility 
rents 197,687 303,457 —105,770 
Net Rartway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 992,602 715,254 +277,348 
Non-operating 
income 284,919 434,200 —149,281 
Gross Income 1,277,521 1,149,454 +128,067 
Rent for 
leased roads 806,506 | eee 
Interest on 
funded debt 708,246 718,836 ~—10,590 
Tora Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross Income 1,569,847 1,583,639 -13,792 
Net INcoME 
{ Deficit) $22,326 $434,185 -$141,859 





New Orveans & NorTHEASTERN.—An- 
nual Report—The 1933 annual report of 
this company shows net deficit, after in- 
terest and other charges, of $544,519, as 
compared with net deficit of $758,238 in 
1932. Selected items from the income 
statement follow: 


Increase or 





























1933 1932 Decrease 

RAILWAY 

OPERATING 

REVENUES $1,949,879 $1,960,873 —$10,994 

Maintenance 

of way 292,831 336,291 —43,460 

Maintenance 

of equipment 373,369 542,016 —168,647 

Transportation 727,102 788,157 —61,055 

TOTAL 

OPERATING 

EXPENSES 1,580,276 1,887,607 -307,331 

Operating ratio 81.04 96.26 -15.22 

Net REVENUE 

FROM OPER- ates 

ATIONS 369,603 73,266 +296,337 

Railway tax 

accruals 355,184 366,000 --10,816 

Hire of 

equipment 288,245 219,285 +68,960 

Joint facility : 

rents 91,766 96,595 —4,829 

OPERATING - 

DEFICIT | 182,615 415,740 —233,125 

Non-operating : Awe 

income 36,538 63,295 —26,/3/ 
ceased 

Net Dericit 146,077 352,445  -206,368 

Interest on 

funded debt 392,325 392,325 scenes . 

Tortat Depuc- 

TIONS FROM ee 

Gross INCOME 398,442 405,794 -7,394 
poeta 

Dericit AFTER ane 

CHARGES $544,519 $758,238 -$213,719 


Continued on next left-hand page 
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New York CENTRAL.—Securities.—The 
Interstate Commerce Commission on April 
26 authorized this road to issue $59,911,100 
of 10-year six per cent convertible secured 
bonds and the other issues for which au- 
thority had been asked in connection with 
it. 


Peorta & Pekin Union.—Annual Re- 
port.—The 1933 annual report of this com- 
pany shows net income, after interest and 
other charges, of $141,225, as compared 
with net income of $87,947 in 1932. Se- 
lected items from the income statement 
follow: 


Increase or 





























1933 1932 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $917,673 $863,640 +$54,033 
Maintenance 
of way 130,644 100,491 +30,153 
Maintenance 
of equipment 83,381 93,031 -9,650 
Transpor- 
tation 405,928 407,938 -—2,010 
TOTAL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 724,630 735,321 -10,691 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS 193,043 128,319 +64,724 
Railway tax 
accruals 151,874 174,155 —22,280 
Railway 
operating 
Income 40,993 *45,836 +86,829 
Hire of freight 
cars—Dr. 22,803 19,303 +3,500 
Joint facility 
rents 271,880 283,347 -11,467 
Net RAILway 
OPERATING 
INCOME 295,041 219,564 +75,478 
Non-operating 
income 28,140 51,314 -23,174 
Gross ° 
INCOME 323,181 270,878 +52,304 
Rent for 
leased roads 1,500 5 ee 
Interest on 
funded debt 175,061 176,000 —939 
Torat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM Gross 
INCOME 181,956 182,931 -975 
Net Income $141,225 $87,947 +$53,278 


* Credit. 





RICHMOND, FREDERICKSBURG & PoToMAc. 
—Annual Report—The 1933 annual report 
of this company shows net income, after 
interest and other charges, of $292,320, a 
decrease of $97,020 as compared with net 
income in 1932. Selected items from the 
income statement follow: 

Increase or 
1933 Decrease 


RaILway OPERATING 


REVENUES $5,885,276 —$421,283 





Tota OPERATING 























EXPENSES 4,652,535 —279,404 
Operating ratio 79.05 +.85 

Net REVENUE FROM 

OPERATIONS 1,232,741 -141,879 

Railway tax accruals 414,665 +90,654 

Railway operating 

income 817,715 +232,697 

Hire of Equipment—Dr. 358,589 -—37,509 

Joint facility rents—Dr. 65,906 —24,153 

Net Rattway 

OperATING INCOME 393,220 -171,035 

Non-operating income 253,420 +86,093 

Gross INcoME 646,640 -84,941 

Interest on 

funded debt 322,613 -5,622 

Tota. DEDUCTIONS FROM 

Gross INCOME 354,320 +12,079 

Net Income $292,320 -$97,021 
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PENNSYLVANIA.—R. K. Mellon as Di- 
rector of P. R. R—R. K. Mellon of Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. who previously sought. the 
permission of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission to serve as a director of the 
Pennsylvania, while serving also the Nor- 
folk & Western and the Ligonier Valley 
in the same connection, has amended the 
application to indicate his willingness to 
resign from the directorates of the two 
last named companies. Approval by the 
I. C.-C. of his membership on the P. R. R. 
board is held, therefore, to be no longer 
necessary. Mr. Mellon is a member of the 
board of the Pullman Company, but the 
I. C. C. has ruled that such directorship, 
combined with that of a railroad, does not 
require its sanction. 


SouTHERN.—Annual Report—The 1933 
annual report of this company shows net 
deficit, after interest and other charges, 
of $734,780, as compared with net deficit 
of $11,218,507 in 1932. Selected items from 
the income statement follow: 


























Increase or 

1933 1932 Decrease 
RAILWAY 
OPERATING 
REVENUES $76,148,103 $72,986,542 +$3,161,561 
Maintenance 
of way 8,212,016 10,390,253 -2,178,237 
Maintenance 
of equipment 13,605,609 16,802,043 -3,196,434 
Transpor- 
tation 26,880,877 28,024,509  -1,143,632 
ToTaL 
OPERATING 
EXPENSES 53,705,409 60,865,039 -7,159,630 
Operating ratio 70.53 83.39 —12.86 
Net REVENUE 
FROM OPER- 
ATIONS 22,442,694 12,121,502 +10,321,192 
Railway tax 
accruals 5,547,005 6,022,932 —475,927 
Hire of 
equipment 913,986 704,836 +209,150 
Joint facility 
rents 943,521 970,527 —27,006 
OPERATING 
INCOME 15,015,944 4,406,209 -10,609,735 
Non-operat- 
ing income 1,685,058 1,928,557 —243,499 
Gross Income 16,701,001 6,334,825 +10,366,176 
Rent for 
leased roads 2,430,769 2,430,769 .eeeee 
Interest on 
funded debt 13,463,696 13,176,634 +287,062 
Totat Depuc- 
TIONS FROM 
Gross IncoME 14,622,256 14,760,134 -137,878 





Dericit AFTER 


CHARGES $734,780 $11,218,507-$10,483,727 


SouTHERN Paciric.—Valuation. — The 
Interstate Commerce Commission has issued 
a final valuation report as of 1916 finding 
the final value for rate-making purposes of 
the property of the Southern Pacific Com- 
pany, owned and used for common-carrier 
purposes, to be $107,030,000; that of the 
property owned but not used to be $10,- 
683,000, and that of the property used but 
not owned to be $399,721,330. 


Dividends Declared 


Norfolk & Western.—Common, $2.00, quarterly, 
payable June 19 to holders of record May 31. 


Average Prices of Stocks and of Bonds 


Last Last 

Apr. 24 week year 

Average price of 20 repre- 

sentative railway stocks. . 

Average price of 20 = 
sentative railway bonds 


47.45 47.05 28.32 
80.26 79.97 56.41 
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Railway 
Officers 


EXECUTIVE 


Edgar Thomason, who has _ been 
elected president of the Piedmont & North- 
ern, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C.,, 
as reported in the Railway Age of April 
7, page 523, was born in Cleveland County, 
N. C., on February 14, 1869. He entered 
railway service in 1889 with the Charles- 
ton, Cincinnati & Chicago (now part of 
the Southern) as agent-operator at Earl, 
N. C. Two years later he was transferred 
as agent to Blacksburg, S. C. In 1892, Mr. 
Thomason became chief clerk and travel- 
ing auditor and three years later he was 
promoted to the position of train dis- 
patcher. From 1896 to 1901, he was general 
agent of the South Carolina & Georgia 








Edgar Thomason 


Extension (part of Southern). Mr. Thom- 
ason was out of railroad service from 1901 
to 1903, re-entering railway work on the 
latter date as commercial agent for the 
Seaboard Air Line at Atlanta, Ga. In 
1904 he entered the service of the Durham 
& Southern as auditor and assisted in or- 
ganizing and building that road. He was 
promoted to assistant to the vice-president 
of the D. & S. in 1907 and two years later 
he was promoted to general manager. He 
left this position in 1911 to help organize 
and build the Piedmont & Northern, be- 
coming treasurer of that road. In 1912 
Mr. Thomason was appointed vice-pres!- 
dent and general manager, in which pos!- 
tion he served until his election to the 
presidency of the road on March 31. In 
June, 1923, Mr. Thomason was also ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of the 
Durham & Southern, later becoming presi- 
dent and general manager of that road, 
which position he still holds in addition 
to serving as president of the Piedmont 
& Northern. Mr. Thomason is a member 
of the Southern Regional Co-ordinating 
Committee of Federal Co-ordinator Joseph, 
B. Eastman’s organization. 


OPERATING 


R. H. Boykin, assistant general 
manager of the Eastern district of the 


Continued on next left-hand pagé 
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Car repair programs contemplate spending millions to repair the ravages of rust and cor- 
tosion. « « « To spend this effectively, use Toncan Iron to resist rust and defer the day when cars will 
brought back to the rip track. « « « Every car re-roofing job; every replacement of rusted plates is proof 
the need for more resistant car materials. « « « Sheets of Toncan Iron have a proved record of superic 
Tesistance to rust and corrosion, not only in railroad service but in industries where corrosion is even more seve 


«« «On board ship, in great chemical plants, in the oil fields, this alloy of refined iron, Tonomn lron Beller Tubes Pipe, Plates 
verls, Niveis, lender Plates and Firebc 
Sheets - Sheets and Strip for speci 
copper and molybdenum is upholding its reputation as having the greatest resis- read pempcns + Aaetien Al 
Steel + Agathon Iron for pins 
i i j * lron « 1 
fance to rust and corrosion of all ferrous metals, next to the more expensive stain- ag ee 
Material, Maney Guard Rail Assem 
Enduro Stainless Steel for dining car equit 
ment, for refrigeration cars and for firebox 
sheets « Agathon Nickel Forging Ste« 
' ‘ The Birdsboro Stee] Foundry & Machine 
them back to work, better prepared to withstand the inroads of rust and corrosion. Coupenee of Gedeinern, Pu: tune tenn 
tured and is prepared to supply 
license, Toncan Copper Molybder 
castings for locomotives 


REPUBLIC STEEL| game 
Coon: 8 8 ~<a 0606lU6l ones 


gO copper ®_* 
GENERAL OFFICES =e RG > Ments Rese wens. fam en. Bae) 


less alloys. « « « Build Toncan Iron into your cars as they come to the shop and send 


MO -LYB-DEN-UM 


IRON 
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Erie, has had his headquarters changed 
from Jersey City to 50 Church street, New 
York. 


G. H. Zimmerman, assistant superin- 
tendent of the Chicago freight terminals of 
the Chicago & North Western, has been 
promoted to superintendent at South Pekin, 
Ill, succeeding J. Walliser, who has re- 
tired. N. L. Waterman, trainmaster on 
the Chicago freight terminals, has been 
promoted to assistant superintendent to 
succeed Mr. Zimmerman. 


I. E. Manion, formerly a division su- 
perintendent on the Great Northern has 
been appointed superintendent of the Kalis- 
pell division, with headquarters at White- 
fish, Mont., succeeding M. C. LaBertew, 
who has been appointed superintendent of 
the Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., to replace 
Glenn E. Votaw, deceased. The S. P. & 
S. is controlled jointly by the Great North- 
ern and the Northern Pacific. 


Wallace T. Gill, whose appointment as 
general manager of the Piedmont & North- 
ern, with headquarters at Charlotte, N. C. 
was reported in the Railway Age of April 
7, page 523, was born at Richland, Fla., on 
September 26, 1886. He was educated at 
the University of Florida and entered rail- 
way service with the Atlantic Coast Line 
in October, 1901, as switch tender. From 
January, 1902, to September, 1905, Mr. 
Gill served consecutively as laborer, 
pumper, agent-operator at St. Catherine, 
Fla., traveling relief agent, ticket clerk- 
operator at St. Petersburg, Fla., flagman 
between St. Petersburg and Jacksonville 
and as a conductor. He was transferred 
to the superintendent's office at Gainesville, 
Fla., as penalty car clerk on the latter date 
and in August, 1906, he was appointed 
train dispatcher at Gainesville, later being 
transferred to Jacksonville. Mr. Gill en- 
tered the service of the Charlotte Harbor 
& Northern (part of S. A. L.) at Hull, 
Fla., as freight conductor in September, 
1907, later serving as chief dispatcher, and 
then as superintendent for the same road. 
He became chief rate clerk for the Florida 
Fast Coast in July, 1908; later in the same 
vear he was promoted to traveling auditor. 
He served for a short period in the same 
capacity on the Southern and then became 
chief clerk and traveling auditor for the 
Carolina & Northwestern. Mr. Gill en- 
tered the service of the Piedmont & North- 
ern in December, 1912, as clerk in the 
auditor’s office. The following year he 
was appointed traveling auditor and in 
May, 1914, he was appointed freight claim 
agent. He was promoted to commercial 
agent in December, 1922, and on May 1, 
1925, was further advanced to the position 
of assistant to the general manager, in 
which capacity he served until March 31 
of this year when he was promoted to gen- 
eral manager of the road. 


TRAFFIC 


J. H. Meierant, chief clerk to the 
freight traffic manager of the Missouri 
Pacific, with headquarters at St. Louis, 
Mo., has been promoted to assistant gen- 
eral freight agent, with the same head- 
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quarters, succeeding M. F. Geismar, who 
has resigned to become a member of the 
rate committee of the Western Trunk Line 
Committee, with headquarters at Chicago. 


Thomas R. Fitzpatrick, coal freight 
agent of the Pittsburgh & Lake Erie and 
the Lake Erie & Eastern, has been pro- 
moted to freight traffic manager of these 
companies, with headquarters as before at 
Pittsburgh, Pa., succeeding John B., 
Nessle, deceased. 


ENGINEERING AND 
SIGNALING 


I. H. Schram, engineer maintenance of 
way of the Erie, with headquarters ‘in 
Jersey City, N. J., has had his headquarters 
changed to 50 Church street, New York. 


MECHANICAL 


The following changes in the mechanical 
department of the Erie have been an- 
nounced: J. W. McCarthy, road fore- 
man of engines of the Susquehanna divi- 
sion has been appointed chief road 
foreman of engines of the Susquehanna 
and Delaware divisions. L. D. Burdell 
has been appointed to replace Mr. McCarthy 
as road foreman of engines of the Susque- 
hanna division and P. R. Frisbee has 
been appointed to a similar position on the 
Buffalo division. W. G. McClure has 
been appointed road foreman of engines 
of the Kent division, with headquarters at 
Marion, Ohio. 


PURCHASES AND STORES 


L. L. King, assistant to the purchasing 
agent of the [Illinois Central, has been 
promoted to assistant purchasing agent, 
with headquarters as before at Chicago, 
to succeed J. J. Bennett, who has re- 
signed. 


F. C. McGee, assistant secretary and 
assistant treasurer of the Newburgh & 
South Shore and the Donora Southern, 
with headquarters at Cleveland, Ohio, has 
been appointed purchasing agent, succeed- 
ing F. A. Carlson, auditor and purchas- 
ing agent, who has resigned as purchasing 
agent but who will continue as auditor of 
these companies. 


SPECIAL 


Daniel W. Sanborn, traffic agent in 
the office of the executive vice-president 
of the Maine Central, has been appointed 
safety and fire protection agent of that 
road and the Portland Terminal Company, 
with headquarters at Portland, Me. This 
newly created department of safety and 
fire protection has been established to re- 


duce accidents among employees and losses 
by fire. 


OBITUARY 


J. B. McClain, assistant engineer of 
bridges of the Seaboard Air Line, with 
headquarters at Norfolk, Va., and formerly 
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engineer of bridges of this company, died 
on April 19, 


Lewis L. Drescher, assistant to the 
traffic vice-president of the Louisville & 
Nashville, with headquarters at Louisville, 
Ky., died on April 18 at the Kentucky Bap- 
tist hospital at Louisville following an jll- 
ness of 10 days. 


Adelbert R. Whaley, retired vice- 
president of the New York, New Haven & 
Hartford, died at his home in Larchmont, 
N. Y., on April 19 at the age of 72. Mr. 
Whaley was born near Providence, R. [, 
and entered railway service in 1878 as 
brakeman on the Providence & Worcester 
(now part of the New Haven). During 
the next 14 years he was successively con- 
ductor, station master, assistant trainmaster 
and general yardmaster, then being pro- 
moted to general agent of terminals at Proy- 
idence. He was appointed superintendent 
of the New York division of the New 
Haven in 1904, and in May, 1907, he was 
appointed manager of joint operation of 
the Grand Central terminal for both the 
New York Central and the New Haven. 
He was later appointed general superin- 
tendent of the electric division of the New 
York Central and manager of the Grand 
Central terminal. In February, 1913, he 
was appointed vice-president in charge of 
operation for the N. Y., N. H. & H., from 
which position he retired in June, 1917. 


Glenn E. Votaw, superintendent of the 
Spokane, Portland & Seattle, with head- 
quarters at Portland, Ore., died at St. Vin- 
cent’s hospital in that city on April 17, 
following a brief illness. Mr. Votaw was 
born on February 10, 1874, at Grand 
Rapids, Mich., and first entered railway 
service on August 1, 1889, as a telegraph 
operator on the Pennsylvania. In April, 
1897, he entered the service of the Great 
Northern as a telegraph operator and was 
promoted successively through the posi- 
tions of brakeman, conductor, trainmaster 
and superintendent. In 1915 he was trans- 
ferred to the Spokane, Portland & Seattle 
(controlled jointly by the Great Northern 
and the Northern Pacific), where he served 
as superintendent until his death, except 
for a period during the World War when 
he was with the United States Army over- 
seas. Mr. Votaw entered the army as 4 
captain of railroad engineers and was sub- 
sequently promoted to lieutenant-colonel of 
engineers, being cited for meritorious ser- 
vice. During 1933 he held the position of 
assistant to the president on the S. P. & S., 
in addition to that of superintendent. 





THE FOUR GROUP railway companies ol 
Great Britain, in conjunction with Imperial 
Airways, ‘Ltd., have recently organized 4 
new company to be known as Railway-A'r 
Services, Ltd., for the purpose of conduct- 
ing co-ordinated air-rail operations. The 
new company will operate such air services 
as the railroads install in taking advantage 
of the Parliamentary powers which they 
obtained in 1929. 

Sir Harold Hartley, vice-president and 
director of scientific research of the Lon- 
don, Midland & Scottish Railway, has been 
elected chairman of Railway-Air Services, 
Ltd. 


Table of Operating Statistics of Railways 
begins on next left-hand pase 
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Applicable to a Single Switch 
or a Full Division. 


HE “’Union”’ Centralized Traffic Control Sys- — problem or to a full division where the entire 

tem, which permits train operation by signal —_ operation can be handled by signal indication. ae 
indication, without written train orders, may be . 
applied to control a single outlying switch, or Flexibility and adaptability to all operating 
an interlocking; to control all signals and conditions is but one of many features and ad- 
switches or only a portion of them, or to con- _- vantages of the “Union” C.T.C. System. Our 
trol signals only. The system may be applied __ nearest district office will be glad to explain 
to a short section with a particular operating _ the others. 
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Freight Operating Statistics of Large 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany......... 1934 
1933 
Boston & Maine........... 1934 
1933 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf....1934 
1933 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... 1934 
1933 
Del., Lack. & Western....1934 
1933 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1934 
1933 
Grand Trunk Western..... 1934 
1933 
eee 1934 
1933 
Michigan Central.......... 1934 
1933 
New York Central...... . .1934 
1933 
New York, Chi. & St. L...1934 
1933 
Pere Marquette........... 1934 
: 1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie........ 1934 
1933 
a ee eee 1934 
; : 1933 
Central Eastern Region: 
Baltimore & Ohio........ 1934 
. 1933 
ee 1934 
1933 
Central of New Jersey....1934 
1933 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. .... 1934 
1933 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern....1934 
1933 
RN TN a cciccccooees 1934 
193 
Pennsylvania System...... 1934 
d 1933 
| ee +++ -1934 
1933 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake & Ohio....... 1934 
1933 
Norfolk & Western........ 1934 
; : 1933 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1934 
i 1933 
Central of Georgia........ 1934 
nae 1933 
Illinois Central (incl. 1934 
- + Sap 1933 
Louisville & Nashville..... 1934 
1933 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1934 
1933 
DE wadaseeueerwsdeue 1934 
1933 


Northwestern Region: 

Chi. & North Western. ...1934 
1933 

Chicago Great Western....1934 


1933 
Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. .1934 
1933 
Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 
Mi Valiadenaatenced waa 933 
Great Northern. ....ccccses 1934 
1933 
Minneap., St. P. & S. St. coee 
Se eOeeesececocoecceees »& 
Northern Pacific.......... 1934 
1933 
Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1934 
1933 

Central Western Region: 
SE bskinedbaeduteenness 1934 
1933 
Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 
P. ¢ | SE 933 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1934 
1933 
Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 


Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1933 


Denver & R. G. Wn....... oars 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1934 
1933 
Oregon Short Line........ 1934 
1933 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1934 
DD adaveaeneeeeeewen 933 
eS eee 1934 
1933 

Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1934 
1933 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines....1934 
1933 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1934 
1933 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1934 
1933 
St. Louis Southwestern 1934 
| ee ae 1933 
Texas & New Orleans..... 1934 
1933 
TORT GH Bees ce scccccecs 1934 
1933 


“Compiled by the Burcau of Statistics, Interstate Commerce Commission. 
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1,946 
1,946 


Train- 
miles 


131,840 
100,319 
257,428 
217,637 
331,119 
276,637 


218,758 
173,784 
346,126 
291,706 
639,686 
540,088 
217,521 
175,791 
389,535 
318,892 
397,263 
321,730 
1,414,784 
1,201,449 
466,520 
400,825 
348,150 
287,519 
62,452 
43,208 
506,384 
445,860 


1,248,308 
1,060,738 
55 


774,098 
707,158 
572,889 
493,568 


555,076 


868,434 
761,402 
195,345 
178,462 
1,020,104 
954,522 
192.513 
180,625 
523,006 
517,365 
297,851 
292,269 
451,581 
405,413 
132,761 
110,317 


162,098 
160,368 
1,130,192 
1,059,158 
1,017,201 
921,986 
928,151 
865,704 
160,180 
141,481 
141,558 
120,546 
203,105 
202,603 
867,031 
758,788 
693,087 
591,071 


156,709 
156,997 


Steam Railways—Selected Items for the 
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Ton-miles (thousands) 








Locomotive-miles Car-miles 
an = —— - Gross 
Principal Loaded Per Excluding 
and ? (thou- cent locomotives 
helper Light sands) loaded and tenders 
137,344 9,240 2,810 70.8 144,583 
104,174 7,010 2,486 68.0 126,133 
291,349 28,073 7,987 68.7 444,504 
245,014 575 6,682 67.3 364,348 
404,355 24,811 9,499 65.3 532,577 
336,484 14,439 8,426 65.5 453,111 
300,546 36,808 6,661 62.2 433,455 
228,136 24,270 5,099 59.5 328,234 
387,602 51,577 10,074 65.2 $94,337 
322,697 39,597 8,604 63.7 504,804 
674,836 56,838 24,562 65.4 1,489,341 
561,270 39,776 20,311 60.6 1,285,386 
221,443 3,631 5,329 59.9 324,889 
177,856 1,445 4,123 58.7 252,527 
409,705 40,112 10,753 63.7 671,951 
332,992 29,282 9,281 64.0 561,777 
398,928 16,262 12,283 60.3 731,423 
322,014 9,576 9,401 58.4 568,040 
1,522,785 125,000 48,349 60.3 3,134,238 
1,291,293 1,233 42,133 58.9 2,704,364 
476,253 5,475 13,364 61.7 805,303 
410,485 4,953 11,546 60.9 683,222 
367,693 3,918 8,015 58.8 524,580 
297,890 2,460 6,212 57.1 420,740 
64,134 994 2,517 59.1 210,609 
44,842 891 1,702 58.3 140,009 
515,994 10,263 14,840 61.9 874,469 
454,417 8,520 12,249 61.7 716,975 
1,554,000 178,406 35,197 60.8 2,428,419 
1,280,142 130,570 29,161 58.8 1,988,991 
581,597 26,505 15,840 60.1 1,053,143 
551,537 16,303 14,561 59.7 977,685 
158,068 29,982 4,328 58.0 314,270 
135,954 19,644 3,734 56.0 269,041 
167,044 2,868 3,641 59.2 251,313 
166,227 3,686 3,189 61.4 219,798 
75,739 1,212 1,651 58.2 132,641 
65,502 1,203 1,324 57.1 107,416 
30,000 15,093 254 55.8 19,309 
26,525 12,112 274 52.2 21,120 
2,834,441 308,589 80,933 61.8 5,484,458 
2,443,189 237,707 69,005 60.3 4,639,914 
471,156 57,050 11,135 60.0 840,957 
377,478 39,554 8,672 56.5 658,904 
823,878 36,907 31,546 55.6 2,659,869 
743,330 26,074 27,572 54.2 2,360,021 
607,932 33,531 21,559 59.5 1,780,174 
516,131 23,954 17,898 59.7 1,471,864 
559,163 7,283 11,262 60.6 614,167 
523.907 6,985 10,214 59.8 542,625 
200,461 4,079 4,404 68.5 240,819 
167,856 2,632 3,337 68.5 180,719 
1,240,751 23,583 27,757 60.4 1,841,248 
1,176,650 21,350 25,516 59.2 1,744,572 
1.004,316 27,294 20,408 59.2 1,416,739 
881,866 24,841 16,883 56.6 1,214,993 
462,508 3,395 10,750 63.8 627,815 
443,897 3,836 9,835 58.1 602,700 
1,110,061 19,022 24,504 64.6 1,396,146 
934,837 16,265 20,157 65.8 1,105,026 
910,804 18,991 20,895 62.5 1,265,314 
800,866 19,668 16,986 62.6 1,020,235 
197,127 13,538 5,709 60.2 349,150 
179,345 13,881 4,694 58.5 295,650 
1,076,579 45.767 25,387 60.7 1,603,650 
1,017,913 52,509 22,121 61.3 1,413,654 
200,579 9.095 4,020 62.4 246,151 
188,185 10,406 3,300 64.7 203,088 
527,461 15,799 14,611 66.7 896,379 
521,099 14,626 12,688 65.2 782,940 
302,717 2,835 6,093 64.4 352,587 
296.043 1,319 4,890 64.0 280,738 
487,036 31,712 13,540 69.8 777,754 
427,689 24,488 9,826 68.8 573,598 
137,743 8,027 3,534 68.2 206.035 
115,116 7,323 2,499 69.3 139,942 
164,158 1,272 3,119 56.6 206.674 
161,004 1,153 3,050 58.0 197,865 
1,171,895 43,550 29,419 63.8 1,737,887 
1,116,088 39,954 25,884 63.1 1,545,466 
1,061,811 34,369 25,626 60.3 1,553,345 
952,060 26,328 20,984 58.7 1,293,764 
941,984 6,192 20,092 59.2 1,240,789 
885,742 6,165 17,666 57.7 1,101,963 
173,895 17,614 4,466 65.7 266,844 
157,286 18,546 3,571 64.1 215,710 
161,915 24,115 4,130 60.5 244,839 
134,628 17,034 3,397 65.5 191,601 
211,688 13,534 5,452 66.2 319,533 
217,352 16,507 4,668 63.6 288,365 
927,441 96,192 27,141 62.1 1,655,404 
802,058 71,468 21,209 63.0 1,276,734 
711,331 30,427 24,099 65.0 1,385,986 
603,208 22,740 17,445 64.5 1,014,678 
157,910 1,962 3,601 63.0 222,618 
158,086 2,475 3,428 61.6 213,385 
332,733 4,910 8,343 59.6 505,059 
315,739 4,220 7,074 60.3 419,061 
1,040,692 25,710 26,789 62.3 1,665,809 
55,204 22,312 22,318 60.2 1,399,499 
575,416 5,975 12,395 60.3 772,281 
531,122 5,488 10,422 60.5 654,550 
213,991 3,914 5.243 66.1 287,679 
185,625 2,694 4,198 62.4 239,447 
435,098 4,900 9,892 65.2 571,820 
401,068 5,616 8,271 64.1 477,841 
220,008 1,284 6,534 58.6 414,333 
209,372 1,109 5,910 59.5 364,038 


Subject to revision. 





Net 
Revenue 
and non- 
revenue 


51,613 
41,693 
170,796 
130,777 
204,842 
163,015 


206,805 
146,915 
236,704 
193,853 
596,271 


162,045 
117,148 

76,469 
286,540 
237,213 


1,102,767 
858,995 
474,228 
442,259 
155,044 
128,697 
106,421 

98,814 
64,403 
52,200 
8,376 
8,554 

2,487,732 

2,013,078 
422,826 
308,082 


1,428,874 
1,260,188 
947,233 
777,970 


206,868 
167,616 


410,436 


458,861 
331,225 
119,958 
104,768 
637,553 
577.995 

81,880 

80,905 
375,813 
322,096 
141.194 
112,275 
334,006 


237,523 


486.631 
364,133 


86,976 
83,527 
174,506 
143,473 
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Month of February, 


Average number 
of locomotives on line 





Serv- Un- Per cent 
ice- . serv- unserv- 
able iceable iceable Stored 
67 35 34.4 14 
59 52 46.6 18 
133 141 51.4 15 
125 163 56.4 22 
191 161 45.7 5 
222 132 37.2 40 
240 31 11.6 123 
251 30 10.9 159 
188 70 27.0 31 
206 59 22.1 62 
320 171 34.9 72 
304 188 38.3 95 
67 85 56.0 a 
82 69 45.4 17 
178 139 43.8 8 
167 151 47.4 17 
129 56 30.3 15 
125 81 39.3 34 
553 580 $1.2 15 
565 628 52.6 36 
124 59 32.3 12 
122 114 48.4 24 
115 40 25.6 10 
124 49 28.2 20 
30 39 57.0 4 
23 48 67.3 5 
162 174 Si7 56 
193 159 45.1 28 
699 640 47.8 58 
769 582 43.1 222 
207 157 43.1 16 
251 176 41.2 1 
90 82 47.8 20 
115 63 35.3 58 
63 108 63.0 12 
66 97 59.7 22 
62 26 29.7 12 
77 13 14.2 31 
36 22 38.2 = 
33 13 28.0 5 
1,526 916 37.5 374 
1,749 753 30.1 725 
55 126 33.1 50 
299 91 7:5 125 
464 112 19.4 135 
541 149 21.6 237 
418 55 11.6 175 
415 65 13.6 188 
337 126 27.2 77 
358 133 27.0 107 
103 39 27.3 es 
85 56 40.0 = 
610 323 34.6 5 
636 302 32.2 32 
321 305 48.7 12 
369 330 47.2 67 
207 87 29.6 2 
239 51 17.6 37 
631 279 30.6 127 
743 170 18.6 248 
580 236 29.0 146 
592 234 28.3 214 
63 35 35.8 1 
61 39 39.2 1 
561 321 36.3 204 
735 172 18.9 361 
123 33 20.9 57 
136 32 19.0 71 
434 171 28.3 116 
470 124 20.9 168 
122 45 a7.2 8 
133 36 21.3 13 
366 151 29.2 55 
378 141 27.1 99 
75 48 38.9 16 
78 40 33.8 28 
41 52 55.9 1 
56 46 44.9 8 
606 321 34.6 221 
658 275 29.5 282 
448 120 21.1 4 
467 126 21.3 60 
448 147 24.7. 115 
465 148 24.1 129 
177 51 22.4 43 
188 46 19.7 60 
68 27 28.8 3 
74 29 28.4 13 
123 58 31.9 36 
127 45 25.9 52 
512 351 40.6 181 
512 371 42.1 219 
306 127 29.5 94 
378 98 20.5 203 
86 38 30.7 21 
88 33 27.2 27 
161 71 30.6 7° 
154 76 32.9 75 
404 154 27.6 119 
433 158 26.7 158 
399 80 16.7. 154 
393 84 17.6 159 
94 39 ©. 29.4 — 10 
107 25 18.6 vo 
223 82 26.8 51 
218 93 30.0 42 
167 7 29.6 99 
186 61 24.8 92 


Ce 
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April 28, 1934 


Region, road and year 
New England Region: 


Boston & Albany.......... 1934 
1933 
Boston & Maine.......... 1934 
1933 
N. Y., New H. & Hartf. ..1934 
1933 
Great Lakes Region: 
Delaware & Hudson...... -1934 
1933 
Del., Lack. & Western....1934 
1933 
Erie (incl. Chi. & Erie)...1934 
1933 
Grand Trunk Western....1934 
1933 
are 1934 
1933 
Michigan Central.......... 1934 
1933 
New York Central........ 1934 
1933 
New York, Chi. & St. L. ..1934 
1933 
Pere Marquette........... 1934 
1933 
Pitts. & Lake Erie....... 1934 
1933 
WOO: cca hoch mene vee 1934 
1933 
Central Eastern Region: 
Saltimore & Ohio......... 1934 
1933 
Big Four Lities.cccc ccc ccs 1934 
1933 
Central of New Jersey..... 1934 
1933 
Chicago & Eastern Ill. ...1934 
1933 
Elgin, Joliet & Eastern..... 1934 
1933 
oO a rr 1934 
; 1933 
Pennsylvania System...... 1934 
1933 
PO oaccamoeaes ee 1934 
1933 
Pocahontas Region: 
Chesapeake ee 1934 
1933 
Norfolk & Western........ 1934 
1933 
Southern Region: 
Atlantic Coast Line....... 1934 
1933 
Central of Georgia........ 1934 
1933 
Illinois Central (incl. 1934 
¥. & > ee 933 
Louisville & Nashville...... 1934 
1933 
Seaboard Air Line........ 1934 
1933 
TO, eks awe cresiewens 1934 
1933 


Northwestern Region: 
Chi. & North Western....1934 


Chicago Great Western... .1934 
1 

Chi., Milw., St. P. & Pac. .1934 
193 


Chi., St. P., Minneap. & 1934 
WU pias gpa Meeaaeh 1933 
Great Northern... 02000 1934 
1933 

Minneap., St. P. & S. St. 1934 
ol ete arate ine ari ototare oral Gee a 1933 
Northern Pacific.......... 1934 
1933 

Oreg.-Wash. R. R. & Nav. .1934 
1933 

Central Western Region: 

MOND. Setonnacaoreeciseun 1934 
1933 

Atch., Top. & S. Fe (incl. 1934 
P. a) See 1933 
Chi., Burl. & Quincy...... 1934 
1933 


Chi., Rock I. & Pac. (incl. 1934 
Chi., Rock I. & Gulf)...1933 


Denver & R. G. Wn...... 1934 
1933 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake. .1934 
1933 
Oregon Short Line........ 1934 
1933 
Southern Pacific—Pacific 1934 
A ee eae 1933 
Union Pacific..........00. 1934 
1933 

Southwestern Region: 
Gulf, Colo. & S. Fe...... 1934 
1933 
Mo.-Kans.-Texas Lines....1934 
1933 
Missouri Pacific .......... 1934 
: 1933 
St. Louis-San Francisco... .1934 
1933 
St. Louis Southwestern 1934 
venue MEO Oe 1933 
Texas & New Orleans.....1934 
1933 
Texas & Pacific........... 1934 
1933 


Average number 
of freight cars on line 





25,805 
29,010 


— 


Foreign Total 


13,069 
13,834 
20,848 
22,530 
44,822 


23,016 
26,681 


100,060 
112,863 


290,694 
288,868 


42,238 
46,569 


49,956 
50,920 


32,080 
35,201 
10,041 

9,314 
66,328 
65,532 
54,751 
58,508 
18,095 
19,097 
47,795 
51,410 


16,448 
15,775 
11,929 
13,054 
39,108 
41,199 
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18,397 
20,570 
22,511 
23,482 
21,982 
24,820 


24,848 
24,528 
24,363 
25,131 
35,883 


22,553 
22,835 


46,446 
45,496 
46,006 
43,712 


19,111 


| RAILWAY AGE 
1934, Compared with February, 1933, for Roads with Annual Operating Revenues Above $25,000,000 


Gross 

ton- 
miles per Gross 

train- ton-miles Net 
hour, ex- per 

cluding train-mile, 
locomo- excluding 


ice- tives and locomotives 
tenders and tenders 


1,097 
1,257 
1,727 
1,687 
1,608 
1,638 


1,981 
1,889 
1,717 
1,731 
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Union Pacific Railroad Company 


Thirty-Seventh Annual Report — Year Ended December 31, 1933 


To THE STOCKHOLDERS OF UNION PAcIFIC RAILROAD CoMPANY : 


The Board of Directors submits the following report of the 
operations and affairs of the Union Pacific Railroad Company 
for the calendar year ended December 31, 1933, including the 
Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, whose entire capital 
stock is owned by the Union Pacific Railroad Company, the Ore- 
gon-Washington Railroad & Navigation Company, whose entire 
capital stock (except fifteen qualifying shares held by Directors) 
is owned by the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company, and the 
Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company, whose entire capital 
stock is owned, one half each, by the Union Pacific Railroad 
Company and the Oregon Short Line Railroad Company. For 
convenience, the four companies are designated by the term 
“Unton Paciric System.” 


INCOME 


The operated mileage at close of year and income for the 
calendar year 1933, compared with 1932, after excluding offsetting 
accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short 
Line Railroad Co., Oregon-Washington Railroad & Navigation 
Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co., were as follows: 


Operated Mileage at Close of Year 
Me cee eel ae ee rene da iE aes chee Gaair nhs NER Meee ed 
en ee ee ee 
Miles of yard tracks and sidings 


I SINE os s/s. s npcce arene easmeen eee eens Kee ek es 
Transportation Operations 


I I lad Go eer we ge OE 4. 0e Ab ooh RES EO ba See eae OSES 
nv dun clsgéecd 66 heart Fed 040s e ees a eunaneeeusieeN 
Revenues over expenses 
eee aed WR ead ob dare ead oRw-e a ce Re be ake wae ease eens ee 


Uncollectible railway revenues 


ee 2 ee ee 


Ratlway Operating Income «oo sccccccccsccccveccccsccvcsves 
Rents from use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities........ 


re i: OR. ov «ase ebee Veer semeerivseeeeee 
Rents for use of joint tracks, yards, and terminal facilities.......... 


Net Income from Transportation Operations........ ° 


Income from Investments and Sources Other than 
Transportation Operations 
CNN, ess a cn dno nh eee aaa eaensiaee eeaes 
Interest on bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates owned...... 
Interest on loans and open accounts—balance ...........eeeeeeeeees 
i cc cee neds eeeeee serene heen eneeheneameee « 
Miscellaneous rents 
Miscellaneous income 





a) 


ME ard aati eat Wis ate Sete ek Oba aT a Rees 


Eo pana weeeiens 


Fixed and Other Charges 


PRONE CO BUNGEE GARE oc ccccceesccesecceseeeeensronceersnessivies 
PON DD voce ccc cece nes cece eeeseeeveresnEssoeweseestes 
Miscellaneous charges 


ED ache dig the in aden a owe akon oe bebe REN Od ehe Rae etes 


Net Income from All Sources 


eee eee eee ee ee ee 


DISPOSITION OF NET INCOME 


Dividends on Stock of Union Pacific Railroad Company: 
Preferred stock: 


(ee eee le Bee 1, 8988. cvcevcccccccteces $1,990,862.00 

SB Wal Be Ble Cees F, TOSS cciccscssvancece 1,990,862.00 
Common stock: 

Dee OOF GUE Ole Aacil 1, 1932 occvcccccccvsceces $3,334,365.00 

op OS BS OES errr 3,334,365.00 

1% per cent paid October 2, 1933 ...........00- 3,334,365.00 


1% per cent paid January 2, 1934 .........0-00e. 3,334,365.00 
ED Hadicesrdvsdcdceeeeiontceceneaswenseceeews 
Dania, Temmeiesead te Pret amd Lees occ occ vccvvvccesvcccdsvcses 

* Debit. 

The decrease in Miscellaneous charges was chiefly in connec- 
tion with operation of highway motor coach service by affiliated 
companies. ; 

The decrease of $1,335,582.61 or 1.4% in “Freight Revenue 
was due to a decrease of 5.5 per cent in average revenue per 
ton-mile occasioned chiefly by reductions in rates, principally on 
corn, citrus fruits, apples, coal, refined petroleum oils, and sugar, 


made to encourage the movement of traffic and to meet com- 
petition of other forms of transportation, partially offset by 
an increase of 4 per cent in net ton-miles of revenue freight 
carried. Shipments of corn from Nebraska, potatoes from Idaho 
and onions from Idaho and California increased because of good 
crops and better prices. The transportation of lumber, non- 
ferrous ores, automobiles and miscellaneous manufactures in- 
creased substantially during the last eight months of the year 
due to improved business conditions, and shipments of cement 
and structural steel for construction of Boulder Dam also in- 
creased. Legalization of the sale of beer accounted for an 
increased movement of beverages; canned food products moved 
in greater volume due to increased demand, and shipments of 
sugar beets and sugar increased because of larger production and 
greater demand. A substantial volume of crude petroleum moved 
from Texas to Woods Cross, Utah, for a refinery which was 
not in operation last year. Fruit shipments were substantially 
reduced, due chiefly to smaller yields in California and the North- 
west, and as to California grapes the movement was curtailed also 
because of unsatisfactory markets and a larger proportion of 
the crop being used within the State for wine-making. A 
smaller crop of wheat in Kansas, a shortage of marketable live- 














1,644,847.69 


1,645,616.89 





$27 066,319.30 


$26,870,112.77 





$6,174,643.23 
2,144,547.91 


$6,657,309.60 
2,200,266.19 





$8,319,191.14 


$8,857,575.79 





$18,747,128.16 


$18,012,536.98 





$12,076,099.38 
5,269,242.89 

* 33,009.45 
120,303.40 
516,905.96 
99,544.63 


$11,960,556.59 
5,538,529.71 
221,367.01 
120,306.25 
553,611.68 
41,367.97 





$18,049,086.81 


$18,435,739.21 





~ $36,796,214.97 


$36,448,276.19 





$14,780,775.97 
5198.99 
430,043.80 


$15,012,021.43 
11,920.48 
789,445.80 





$15,218,018.76 


$15,813,387.71 





$21,578,196.21 


$3.921,724.00 


13,337,460.00 


$20,634,888.48 





$3,981,724.00 


15,560,370.00 





$17.319,184.00 


$19,542,094.00 





$4,259,012.21 


stock, lighter consumption of gasoline, and reduced 


$1,092,794.48 





$734,591.18 


$347,938.78 


eeoeeereeeee 


$3,166,217.73 


Calendar Year Calendar Year 
1933 1932 INCREASE DECREASE 
9,788.31 Li | nee ee 29.17 
1,542.32 1,542.32 
4,185.69 4,181.82 3.87 
15,516.32 Sarees 8  =«.s- Ba HOA 25.3 
$111,090,458.71 pi ef ere cre ee $3,721,938.42 
74,612,667.43 FaTOGIF OS «se wo HOE OS Oe 4,370,450.20 
~ $36,477,791.28 $35,829,279.50 $648,511.78 
11,041,032.31 10,591,036.98 449,995.33 
15,287.36 13,746.64 1,540.72 
$25,421,471.61 $25,224,495.88 $196,975.73 


$769.20 
~ $482,666.37 
55,718.28 


$538,384.65 








$386,652.40 








————__————- 


$231,245.46 
"4,721.49 
359,402.00 


$595,368.95 


a 





$2. 222,910.00 
2,222,910.00 





demand for 


coal because of mild weather, resulted in substantial decreases 
in the movement of these commodities. We 
The decrease of $1,269,639.69 or 12.2% in “Passenger Rev- 


enue” was due to decrease of 11.6 per cent in 


average revenue 


per passenger-mile, being the result of low fares inaugurated for 
the purpose of stimulating travel, principally to the Century © 
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April 28, 1934 RAILWAY AGE 640 
Operating Results for Year 1933 Compared with Year 1932 
Calendar Year Calendar Year PER 
1933 1932 INCREASE DECREASE CENT 
Mepereee Umbes GE SORE QQRTMNEE .. 6 66 os i506 ie 805k e cst eewceseweses tes 9,803.04 _ Pres ere 35.27 .4 
OPERATING REVENUES 
IT fala 4579 ane evan 8:0 8 0n Wisteria era GGn DG aaNet ea gereNens $92,305,079.18 SOSG40,661.79 on occevecnce $1,335,582.61 1.4 
2, PasSeNQe® FEVENUE 20.0000 ceccrescccccsrscecccctesceeseesvecece 9,144,637.75 10,414,277.44 =... ‘ 1,269,639.69 12.2 
la as ial. rig <a ew ip Wa args 0) Baia (es Siae raha wioaamere eel acres 4,191,647.31 ROEEGED —  easieeweees 229,285.28 5.2 
4, —_— INE his aieseieia en 86554 480 09:8 600d 58s 0d eee ev eww owe nes 1,357,691.67 ee eee 435,754.00 24.3 
Cree MI SERN POVEROE: 5.50 61555 5 iciseirswiacw cede queemen cence 1,178,008.67 J Serre 111,008.74 8.6 
G. OUMRE TAI TEVERUE 2... oe seveccereccsscrseccesercesceteeeresen 398,364.07 oe er 267,389.58 40.2 
D, SEINE 6.6 io 6 a o0sic eS 0isinin c aiciieawlneecwisleaeeeegeasiess 895,527.41 854,781.75 S40,745:66 ku vvesencues 4.8 
ee OR Se re yen ee ete et ogee an ee 34,290.02 17,739.42 a er 93.3 
i IIS ci hiaice'y 3-o- 4: Ae mwa aco Wie ere Rceiktn sre wae enRnNe wean a 1,585,212.63 CFE EE. . Dewieainces 130,574.78 7.6 
10. eo ee ee ee ee $111,090,458.71 STIG BIZ FAS 6.8 ho 00 0 00:0 $3,721,938.42 2 
OPERATING EXPENSES OO 
i, DIMERS OE WHS BNE StF MCiUTES. 2... 6 bie eins ssn ees cwesns $10,146,882.72 eR Teer err $93,428.04 9 
ee ee ee ee a ee ee 19,786.241.85 19,218,329.27 $567,912.58 ceccccecsers 3.0 
13. SII CEONES is 555s Sind os ne ee kaweueneden $29,933,124.57 $29,458,640.03 $474,484.54 Linnaeawhless 1.¢ 
14. Traffic expenses .......... Baeletas Hath "oye: siti pinta: wlereiaie'a Waeterbi SimaweineinG 2,626,925.19 3,265,033.80 Vetenmeeee $638,108.61 19.5 
15. Transportation expenses—rail line ..........0ccccccsccercsreccos 34,803,550.70 37,998,312.10. ss scccce putas 3,194,761.40 8.4 
16. Transportation expenses—water line ...........0.ccccsccsccccees 9842.15 ,649.80 S960) 8 8 6=—«s-s- KS aed ane 53.8 
17,. BEUOGHOMEOUS GHETAUIONS ERHONSES onic cc ccciescccccessesescesaes 1,328,466.33 Fe eer 366,972.73 21.6 
18. General expenses ........... Rr areiite 0 o-Wiore Ala eae sia alateiaae OR SiS eee 5,905,758.49 GSES MOOGS 8 —_ ev Ce eesece 649,642.44 9.9 
19,, Tranepettatson for iivestment—Credit 0... ccccccccsecsccoovces  s008 binaceverreié . 641.91 A Oe Reece ‘ 100.0 
20. NE OI PTO: 500 508.6 60.540: esa Wecewiors ekuleennmienin $74,612,667.43 pe oe ee $4,370,450.20 5.5 
Te Se I ID hiss 6 och ciiis hsb. Swceasiensharme be iowemee $36,477,791.28 $35,829,279.50 SOALI.2S 0h AE Ge ewe 1.8 
TAXES 
ie RU RENN oan G/ala oins-a s:0'0's\s-5 singe sara asi bisa gle aesieae eae $9,751,019.29 Se Re > eer $970,014.03 9.0 
OO eee ere er er ee 917,777.59 WUUSEOSETS $1,052,712.34 — ccccwnsecens te 
Of alias sarees Wi oh wa mr AN ee eS RS 357,000.00 iaicieierennia fo ae ee es 
Be I EE, 6 565-660 6.000.016 Alvis 4d tes a ardale ow a Mols eR wae 15,235.43 *4,938.41 2 |) ie ee 208.5 
26. NII OIE 5S Snes ere isi nco: ce W's Sd. tn & Kaw mato os ae ia aires $11,041,032.31 $10,591,036.98 ee een ee 4.2 
ae; TIS WORN POEIIES oo iaiig 56 ohn odicen sic Cae saddseneeonse $15,287.36 $13,746.64 RS » Ore re 11.2 
Rs: See MONON ON nso 60 6 sv nisin wiesi0ivi6is 018 40 a Sele ele wise $25,421,471.61 $25,224,495.88 $196,975.75 = wecscccccecs 8 
ee RINNE UNE CUNIIIED, 5 6.6.5.5 4010 0:5.0.0 be iewinoine we ein.e Niele sieeittere'ao's 6,174,643.23 G:657,300-00 vec ccecees $482,666.37 7.3 
Gas) Se INNUENDO ENED 5.6.5-6 0.0 :0:0:0 wis. civ a siecb ene bee ee eneseusws 499,700.22 eee 54,949.08 9.9 
Sh. RCE SHES QREPUIRE MCORE oo isois ice di oie ssid wea se0enmiwacie $18,747,128.16 $18,012,536.98 i) ee eer ee 4.1 
Per cent—Operating expenses of operating revenues..............e0005 67.16 68.79 rowel 1.63 4 
FREIGHT TRAFFIC 
(Commercial Freight only) 
AE OUR IE RUUD 555 5 ois0 ce: asin rare iwisieto aincdivieiosel awe aeneavnuers 20,205,266 19,498,647 ne eae 3.6 
TORMIUCS, TEVENUE EVEIBHE 6000000000 0s0c000. 8,298,797,800 7,982,255.542 SUG SNE ese th awesaasse 4.0 
Average distance hauled per ton (miles) ... 410.72 409.37 2.» Dre eer ir oo 
Average sevenue per tom-mile (Cénts) 22.06. ccccccceecsesccaceceseeee 1.094 CR erre .06 5.5 
Average revenue per freight-train mile $5.60 SA Fikes awevie $.2 4.3 
PASSENGER TRAFFIC 
(Excluding Motor Car) 
MINN AOI CONNIE oo. 50056 -6'5)0'4u-a.6 0:5 00, 4: c.05'0 wai sarenimce vise 940,144 SS. eee 169,081 15.2 
Revenue DRUMETCES CRERIO WIRE MINE 5 6 6.8.6.0 56 66.0.6 656.98 cere ce cease dienes 429,554,155 ik 2 eee 1,508,265 3 
Average distance hauled per passenger (miles)........cceeceeccecseecs 456.90 388.62 68.28 RA ee a oe 17.6 
Average passengers per passenger-train mile ...............0ceeeceees 48.43 37.55 Pee 0 ge au 29.0 
Average revenue per passenger-mile (cents) ......eececeeeccccececcees 2.104 P| Sree ar 277 11.6 
Average revenue per passenger-train mile, passengers only ............- $1.02 $.89 ee aewswiswwien 14.6 
Average total revenue per passenger-train mile ........+..eeeeeeeeeeee $1.70 $1.44 Boe ° wawigclessanies 18.1 
ltalics—Debit. +Credit. *Restated. 
Progress Exposition at Chicago, and of special low rates granted creased earnings of certain passenger trains operated in pool 
$ 


to the Government for transportation of members of the Civilian 
Conservation Corps to and from camps. Notwithstanding the 
reductions in rates and the special movement for the Government 
of members of the Civilian Conservation Corps, there was a 
Savense of .3 per cent in the number of passengers carried one 
mile. 

The decrease of $229,285.28 or 5.2% in “Mail Revenue” was 
due to a general decline in volume of postal business and to the 
diversion to freight service of a considerable volume of magazine 
traffic formerly handled by mail. 

The decrease of $435,754.00 or 24.3% in “Express Revenue” 
was due principally to a general decline in express traffic and 
to motor truck competition. 

The decrease of $111,008.74 or 8.6% in “Other Passenger- 
Train Revenue” was principally due to decrease in average re- 
ceipts per meal served in dining cars resulting from extension 
of table d’hote service to all trains, to decrease in transportation 
of milk in passenger trains because of truck competition and to 
reduction in milk rates made to meet such competition. 

The decrease of $267,389.58 or 40.2% in “Other Train 'Rev- 
enue’ was due to the discontinuance by Union Pacific Stages, 
ne. of combination rail-truck freight service in Kansas and 
Nebraska on April 25, 1933, and November 1, 1933, respectively, 
the service in those States after the above mentioned dates being 
Provided by the railroad in connection with local transfer com- 
panies and draymen and the revenues therefrom included in 

reight Revenue. 

The decrease of $130,574.78 or 7.6% in “Other Revenue” was 
Principally in receipts from hotel and restaurant operations, due 
to decreased patronage, and in joint facility revenues, due to de- 


service between Portland, Oregon, and Seattle, Washington. 

The decrease of $93,428.04 or .9% in “Maintenance of Way 
and Structures Expenses” was due principally to further econ- 
omies effected by reorganization and consolidation of forces, in- 
cluding the lengthening of section limits, partially offset by an 
increase of approximately 12 per cent in tie renewals and by 
charges for retirement this year of the old Long Beach line 
which was replaced by the Long Beach Cut-off. 

The principal track materials used during the year in making 
renewals were as follows: 


ER FN arctic ta-Gerav06/0 sear e 6.69 track miles 
Second hand rails .......... 25.73“ " 
I Spice awe lanraw 44 32.42 track miles 


excluding yard tracks and sidings, equivalent to .3 per cent of 
the track miles in main track at the beginning of the year. Ties 
1,221,123 (99.2 per cent treated), equivalent to 3.1 per cent of 
all ties in track at the beginning of the year. Tie plates 263,052 
and continuous rail joints 45,954. 

The increase of $567,912.58 or 3% in “Maintenance of Equip- 
ment Expenses” was due principally to increased charges for re- 
tirement of obsolete and worn-out equipment and to greater use 
of new materials for making repairs because of less usable 
second-hand material being available, partially offset by decreases 
resulting from further reorganization and reductions in forces 
in the interest of economy. 

Way and structures and equipment were adequately maintained. 

The decrease of $638,108.61 or 19.5% in “Traffic Expenses” 
was due to further reorganization and consolidation of forces 
and reduced expenditures for advertising. 


[Advertisement] 








641 RAILWAY AGE 


General Balance Sheet — Assets 


(Lxcluding offsetting securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad Co., Oregon- 
Washington Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


Investments: 
Roap anv EQuipMENT 
Less: . : 
Receipts from improvement and equipment fund............. 


Appropriations from income and surplus prior to July 1, 1907, 
credited to this account ........ Ce revccccccccccccce eecccces 


WE bacandbenns Finke been ° 
701. Investment in road and equipment 


704. DEPOSITS IN LIEU OF MORTGAGED PROPERTY SOLD 
705. MISCELLANEOUS PHYSICAL PROPERTY 


706. Investments in affiliated companies: 


EP a Ty a a Re eT ee 
Bonds, notes, and equipment trust certificates ............-0.e0. 
PEE en 0e60scsdccvccrvebesecwe sel eeekecnuerecheueeevase 

EE .cidonns cucubdeodenedePenbdeReerinectn Kuda eeweuns 


707. Investments in other companies: 


708. CasHu 


ORES EO ene 


712. LOANS AND BILLS RECEIVABLE 
713. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES RECEIVABLE 
714. NET BALANCE RECEIVABLE FROM AGENTS AND CONDUCTORS 
715. MISCELLANEOUS ACCOUNTS RECEIVABLE . 


ye oe as ewe malinis i 
719. OTHER CURRENT ASSETS: 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad Co. capital stock applicable to pay- 
GS GE GUNN GIVERONE GF 1994 oie ccccccccccesczsies cevetes 
I to ncaa care ee rk olden ks 6 da eee eee Ch eae 


i Cn ie |. ced wegeees ee oeneeednens cna es 


Deferred Assets: 


720. WorKING FUND ADVANCES 
722. OTHER DEFERRED ASSETS: 


Land contracts, as per contra ...... CeKeOReeeerene ceeeene ines 
SE ve wekcvcadsnneneetennnanes sesdeseeeareees 


ee BD TRUE «0 ocd nnotesenae cee ucesucesscocens 


Unadjusted Debits: 


723. RENTS AND INSURANCE PREMIUMS PAID IN ADVANCE ........00-+e0es 
QO EEE 
a ee I OEE. nc. cevdce catedwenkesennencesesosence 

ee ED SIE viicccvenceccseucesenswieeeseuses 


OE a cnced pines + ceetuenssonnweceeusvkcuwes 


ee ee ee ee 
ee 


ee 


RE. adkigdichaia we ewes 26 aaa ed ae oraletdts vane <aaen 


ee ey 


ED. isons db we CEe de eevee er edeebuseencedsanedscleteesess 


rs 


ee ee a ee 





716. MATERIAL AND SUPPLIES ........+- SEEPS een eye oye Se pe eee 
717. INTEREST AND DIVIDENDS RECEIVABLE .......cccccccccccccecccccces 


December 31 


December 31, 
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1933 1932 INCREASE DECREASE 
$921, 152,899.10 $924,863,535.33 9 .eceeecceeee $3,710,636.23 
$23,823,091.13 $23,823,091.13 «00. aibix  ateenac use 
13,310,236.52 a i Be ee 
$37,133,327.65 $37,133,327.65 —....ccceceee x Seite 
$884,019,571.45 $887,730,207.68 ............ $3,710,636.23 
$468,361.26 $465,514.80 SPMIERE . cenceus Be 
2,599.793.93 2,547,624.66 $2169.27 ..........." 
$3,068,155.19 $3,013,139.46 $55,015.73 ce accesece, 
$24,403,473.57 $22,522,147.03 $1,881,326.54 .... ee eae 
17,723,825.36 17,914,593.79 $190,768.43 
19,635,539.11 227116,923.15 2,481,384.04 
$61,762,838.04 $62,553,663.97 ..--eeeesees $790,825.93 
$78,817,071.73 $84,688,169.36 9... ...- eee $5,871,097.63 
73,186,347.54 75.584,407.13 ......0202. 2;348,139.59 
$152,003,419.27 $160,222,656.49 9... cece ease $8,219,237.22 
$23,971,962.89 $23,982,664.88  ...eeeeeeeee $10,701.99 
$198,222.68 $189,921.91 SRLSGEe “8 geneweseaete 
$1,125,024.169.52  $1,137,692,254.39 ............ $12,668,084.87 
$20,313,025.62 $20,744,968.32 ws seeeeeeeee $431,942.70 
22,113.09 ce 43,291.45 
75,135.13 63,125.13 $12,010.00... sss eee 
11,983.61 IRR crzesceta 6,265.79 
3,218.342.72 2,467,060.89 751,281.83 ec ce eve cee 
871,651.82 747,818.71 a” GR peeacerasces 
4,313,308.33 3,407,570.40 ne * RR pepasinedeaes 
14,691,466.56 13,734,688.32 956,778.24 ....... ad 
1,449,622.28 1,493,300.31 ...ceesseeee 43,678.03 
151,621.00 SEER | ccldctagascs 14,302.48 
117,787.70 118,930.20 ....eeeeeeee 1,142.50 
31,082.97 8,273.14 22,809.83 9s eeeee eee ces 
$45,267,140.83 $43,035,312.84  $2,231,827.99 seve sseeeene 
$65,778.29 $60,676.01 $5,102.28 ss essa eeeeee 
2,359.73 SOUEME on cccaccuces $619.27 
2,877,067.76 2,632,800.85 BORMERGE sis wace cence 
$2,945,205.78 $2,696,455.86 $248,749.92 sc aveeccceene 
$3,388.45 $2,877.92 ee 
858,380.72 TARR ciniesg en $31,694.04 
1,843,270.08 1,695,352.29 TBE TD  —ocensncseers 
$2,705,039.25 $2,588,304.97 $116,734.28 se saceceeess 
$1,175,941,555.38  $1,186,012,328.06 ............ $10,070,772.68 








The decrease of $3,194,761.40 or 84% in “Transportation 
Expenses—Rail Line” was due principally to a decrease of 23 
per cent in mileage of passenger-trains and rail motor-cars, 
effected by discontinuing passenger trains and rail motor-cars 
which could not be operated profitably, partially offset by an in- 
crease of 2.4 per cent in freight-train miles because of the in- 
creased volume of freight traffic handled. Reductions were ef- 
fected also by the rearrangement of forces at stations and in 
yards and by a decrease in the average price paid for fuel. 

The decrease of $366,972.73 or 21.6% in “Miscellaneous Op- 
erations Expenses” was principally in dining car operations due 
to decrease in the number of dining cars operated and to econ- 
omies resulting from a more complete unification of the opera- 
tions on the four System companies. 

The decrease of $649,642,44 or 9.9% in “General Expenses” 
was due principally to reorganization and consolidation of forces 
and to a decrease in premium payments on employes’ group in- 
surance because of change in the insurance plan effective July 
1, 1932, partially offset by an increase in the group insurance 
premium rate effective June 1, 1933, and by an increase in 
pension payments. 

The decrease of $970,014.03 or 9.0% in State and county 
taxes was due to substantial reductions in assessed valuations. 
The increase of $1,052,712.34 in Federal income tax was due prin- 
cipally to an increase in taxable income and to an adjustment of 
taxes for prior years. The Federal capital stock tax was not 
in effect last year. 

The decrease of $482,666.37 or 7.3% in “Equipment Rents 
(Debit)” was due chiefly to a decrease in mileage payments on 


refrigerator cars because of a decrease in the movement ol 
perishable commodities. 

Expenditures chargeable to Investment in Road and Equip- 
ment were: 


Additions and Betterments (excluding equipment)..........- $784,802.97 
PN sc adevcnveseucweeereicnerensseeeens ee ce pies atin 100,361.67 
Adjustments—extensions and branches completed in previous eee 
renee rT ey ee eer ere Tee ee Te re ee eT 2,359.70 
Te IG on oe hoes cdwccicceeevecws $887,524.34 


Credits to Investment in Road and Equipment for retirements 
and adjustments were: 
Cost of property retired from service and not to be replaced.. $802,020.99 


Cost of real estate retired ......... yee reeeceeestecscessoens 111,651.79 
Cost of equipment retired from service ........+.--.-+ee0es 3,675,118.54 
Adjustments—equipment retired previous years ...........- 9,369.35 
ote hagie ceed 

I an eke edie whee meee ese en gee Ree $4,598, 160.57 

Net decrease in “Investment in Road and Equipment” ...... $3,710,636.23 


NEW TYPE OF PASSENGER TRAIN 


Passenger travel on the railroads of the United States has 
been steadily decreasing since 1920. The passenger revenue 0! 
the Union Pacific System for the year 1929 was 59.7 per cent of, 
and that for 1932 was only 23.6 per cent of, the passenger rev- 
enue for the year 1920, the decrease beginning with 1930 being 
accentuated by the economic depression. Until 1930 it was dif- 
ficult to get authority from the various regulatory bodies to 
reduce passenger-train service. Commencing with that year, 
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RAILWAY AGE 


General Balance Sheet —Liabilities 





(Excluding offsett'ng securities and accounts between the Union Pacific Railroad Co., Oregon Short Line Railroad ( 


Washingion Railroad & Navigation Co., and Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Co.) 


751. Capital Stock: 
I INES. p ca: ai < my Ses Sr ccw Crahainrorn RA eure eee siete rea g  eSialoi 
CRIS Aiora. 0 acc « id 070A inte. Wa Smrelaornrenie ate UG Saaiers Welee ates 


II NEN ong on civ ae waren nesare eu maleate a bdw ea oe 
I MI oi a9 baa § 66s oo 6 bth ad tome $55. 5b ins 5%b0ee~e neSar 


| ai Siena arte a era gob Aotaa da dhe n Ore eral owes Wore eran ee ne meee 


“JI 
wn 
wn 


i, GER Se Oe NOR nis odo sid Koike ie cnwiesoedcamssesumes 


~ 


757. Non-negotiable Debt to Affiliated Companies....................-. 


Current Liabilities : 


759. TRAFFIC AND CAR SERVICE BALANCES PAYABLE .......-.+.eccceeceeece 
760. AUDITED ACCOUNTS AND WAGES PAYABLE .........ccecsceccccceeeces 
761.. MEIGCHELANEOUS ACCOUNTS TAVABER oc. cccccccecdesvccsccceesenseesic 
762. INTEREST MATURED UNPAID: 
ee ee ee 
Coupons and interest on registered bonds, due first proximo...... 
763. DiIvIDENDS MATURED UNPAID: 
Dividends due but uncalled for ...... ical wi oecalts Paarl heave aliases 0 aap 
Extra dividend on common stock declared January 8, 1914, pay- 
able to stockholders of record March 2, 1914, unpaid.......... 
Dividend on common stock payable second proximo............... 
764. BUWSGM BERT MATURED UNGAID 6 co oc. cccccccccctcseeseccvcecsecsons 
766. VRMNTUNEE THTEREGE ACCRUED. . 0c... ccc siercccccectsvvseeee cesses 
Ze, EMU IG Cy o.oo 5586 0.050010. 5.6 sis-0 59:50 Oi S eee eenee 
FOG. GUE CUED TRAREEETIND 6.5.6.5 66 oi. 0i0s0 cece kcceneveccesiewcewee 


EE IID, hoa eriee 5 eie dds sn eraaenneeesiains 


Deferred Liabilities: 


770. OTHER DEFERRED LIABILITIES: 
Principal of deferred payments on land contracts, as per contra 
Contracts for purchase of real estate ........ AR ae Se 
TIS poietic nic hcg xte'ae odes oe Se Re eee ca eene 
Ce IN Seta rarecpra sac en be Amn biee eanmibee See ase aia 


TE OE BIOS igo bio es etnids daeanssnswiresewecieis 


Unadjusted Credits: 


773. INSURANCE RESERVE: 


NN I ION oo 5 Soe: dine sive: 0 watantn se Siew ie tse ile SIS ew 
Foe SEI BO ETON 6-0 5 no vitccweccncaceeCuboeseueeeees o 

778. OTHER UNADJUSTED CREDITS: 
COMUERE THRETOEE. oo 5 5.5566 6s 6.5 0:60.00 00:0 0 n0:0:0:0'4 010 ee cisielg eeiaeies 
DN IIIS © os. 05: 5)6 00 5 bared S mosiereign wis ee wisidiema x aunteslelw 
EE IIIS oo cc vse are ex, vances ak earmmmoeneess 
pe re errr re ere ree cere ; 

Surplus : 

APPROPRIATED FOR ADDITIONS AND BETTERMENTS.......-.0.e0eeeeeeee 
RESERVED FOR DEPRECIATION OF SECURITIES....cceeseececceeceeeeecs 
FUNDED DEBT RETIRED THROUGH INCOME AND SURPLUS.........-+e008 
STI HU Is 6556 6-b cee wetecesccleeesieigecadeaeeweoes cee 
TE PEI. BOI oc 655 one Sie ad cesnccarsveucseeecs 
734.. Prott and Lose-—Credit Balance... i. ccc ccscscccsivvscsccvscoess 
SI CE suo o:dieis 0:0 baa ud ew eb woman MER Geek ess 


As this consolidated balance sheet excludes all intercompany items, secur- 
ities of the Los Angeles & Salt Lake Railroad Company owned by other 
System companies are not included. The difference between the ned 
and face value of such securities as carried on the books of the s 
Angeles & Salt Lake (less unextinguished discount on the bonds and dis- 
count charged to Profit and Loss but added back in consolidating the 
accounts) and the amounts at which the securities are carried on the 
books of the owning System companies is set up here to balance........ 


are moda nae ads Piece wenes 





December 31, 


December 31, 
1932 
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»,. Oregon- 





1933 INCREASE D: SE 
$222,292,500.00 $222,292,500.00  ... ee ee, 
99,543,100.00 WE  caviccces,  dasacncrence 
$321,835,600.00 a ee ees 
348,192,215.00 355,421,710.00 ........... $7/229,495.0( 
$670,027,815.00 $677,257,310.00 jb eae eee $7,229,495.00 
$1,618,315.42 $1,257,596.11  4$360,719.31 ws se eseeeee 
$12,224,751.87 $18,473,731.94 ........ iat $6,248,980.07 
$1,386,269.90 $1,238,199.75 eT ee 
6,464,807.61 5188,517.66 1,276,289.95 roi: 
127,017.04 = + lll acne $39,731.94 
102,419.74 NU t‘<C—=tis 335.55 
4,416,911.90 4,516,715.40 .........., 99,803.50 
134,174.77 129,803.50 ee eh: epee 
126,923.97 ae 1,187.84 
3,334,365.00 GET “nce, || Scuakaens 
33,300.00 24°300.00 9,000.00 ............ 
1,454,621-18 LAFESOROD dn cccccecss 34°361.51 
326,192.50 SE cc cencanacs 271'072.06 
110,009.91 80,752.27 9 Sal aie 
$18,017,013.52 $16,976,516.91  $1,040,496.61 cadabeans me 
$2,359.73 $2,979.00... eee eee $619.27 
PE a Pe ne okie 1,660,000.00 aie arptentiebiet 1,660,000.00 
7,722,600.27 7215,33001 ........... 92°729.74 
6,025,826.18 5,308,520.65 $717,305.83 .... 0. eee. 
$13,750,786.18 $14,786,829.66 ss. ss ee seaee $1,036,043.48 
$5,863,829.06 $5,373,361.27 $490,467.79 see cccceees 
95,583,563.56 91,790,058.63 3,793,504.93 
1,568,509.64 1,331,095.61 237,414.03... se 
1°714,885.45 17316,567.31 398,318.14 
$104,730,787.71 $99,811,082.82  $4,919,704.89 acs 
$820,369,469.70 $828,563,067.44 ........ wes: $8,193,597.74 
$30,596,524.05 $30,569,006.99 $27,517.06 we eee eee 
34,972,570.88 SS gees. vas can tee 
536,828.66 RI a= ae 
202° 146.86 193,849.27 OR re ccaun 
$66,308,070.45 $66,272,255.80 SSERIEBE . ocnccvvdaees 
257,591,121.01 259,504,110.60 ........... $1,912,989.59 
$323,899,191.46 $325,776,366.40 «s,s. ee ea ee $1,877,174.94 
$31,672,894.22 $31,672,894.22 ds sercceaee Soe 
$1,175,941,555.38  $1,186,012,328.06 ........... $10,070,772.68 


+ These amounts respectively represent donations made during the year by Federal Government, States, counties and municipalities and by individ- 
uals and companies in part payment for improvements, such as road crossings, drainage projects, and industry spur tracks, the cost of which was charged 
to “Investment in Road and Equipment.”” These amounts are so accounted for to conform with regulations of the Interstate Commerce Commission. 








however, passenger-train mileage has been steadily reduced by 
consolidating many trains and discontinuing others, but the result- 
ant reduction in expenses has not equaled the loss in revenue. 
his condition has given the Directors and executive officers 
much concern and they reached the conclusion that, to further 
teduce costs and if possible to save and to restore passenger 
business to the rails, a radically different type of passenger 
train must be developed. Accordingly an exhaustive study was 
instituted looking toward the development of a light, high-speed 
train which would provide safe, comfortable transportation at 
4 minimum cost and by May, 1933, the development had so far 
progressed that an order was placed for the construction of a 
€monstration train, which was completed and delivered in 
February, 1934. Safety was a prime consideration in the de- 
velopment of the design. It was first exhibited at Washington, 
-C, where it was viewed by the President of the United States 
and other high Government officials, and on the return trip to 
the Union Pacific was exhibited at several other cities in the 
East and Middle West. For the past six weeks it has been 
exhibited at the principal cities and towns served by the Union 


Pacific lines. 


This was only the first step toward the develop- 


ment of such a train, with full equipment including sleeping cars, 
suitable for regular transcontinental service, the ultimate ob- 
jective being to reduce the schedule between Chicago and Pacific 
Coast cities by about twenty-four hours. Progress towards this 
end depends largely upon the development of a new type, high- 
powered Diesel engine. Shortly before the delivery of the first 
train satisfactory tests had been made by the General Motors 
Corporation of such an engine developed by it and orders were 
placed for three additional trains, to be equipped with this type 
of engine, the last two being nine-car trains consisting of power 
car with 1,200 H.P. engine, baggage-mail and express cars, 
coaches, and sleeping cars of the same type provided by the Pull- 
man Company. The four trains are of the same type and design 
and constructed of the same material. 

There must be a period of practical trial and experimentation 
before these trains can be assigned to any particular route or 
schedule, as their operation must be tested under all conditions 
of weather, climate, curvature and gradients which would be 
encountered in regular service. 
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VOLTPRUF 


OOK at it. See the heavy ribbed fibre case 
without a speck of exposed metal. It is the 
only safe flashlight to use around electric circuits. 
Not even 16,000 volts will short circuit through it. 
The rugged interior switch has been thoroughly 
tested through years of service, is patented, and 
simply cannot go wrong. The case affords a good 
grip, is not cold to the hands, stands gasoline and 
oil without deterioration. Available in spotlight 
and spreadlight models, 2-cell and 3-cell types. 
“Voltpruf” is good for years and years of service. 


BOND NEW NO. 6 DRY CELLS 
The soldered zinc top and safety seal insure longest 
life in telephone, telegraph and signal service. 
CLIP AND MAIL COUPON 


BOND 


tS os mms OFF 





BOND ELECTRIC CORPORATION 


257 Cornelison Ave., Jersey City, N. J. 


Branches and Warehouses conveniently located 


Send particulars about Voltpruf Flashlights and Bond No. 6 
Dry Cells. 
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MAGNUS COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED) 


Journal Bearings 


AND 


Bronze Engine Castings 


New York Chicago 
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